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Editorials 


Values in Action 


In this issue we are featuring the symposium sponsored by 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation on “Values in Action,” adding 
to it related papers dealing with the program of the Mexican 
Institute of Indigenous Affairs and a discussion of problems 
of values and application based on industrial experience. As 
editor, we would like to assume our prerogative to add a few 
comments of our own. 

Conrad Arensberg argues that values cannot be scientifically 
determined, and all of us would agree with him. He argues 
further that the values of scientists should not be publicly 
debated. We agree—and yet we hold that they should be pub- 
licly discussed. Those two words mean quite different things 
to us. A debate implies an effort to convert the other fellow to 
one’s own point of view. A discussion need not have such an 
objective—and, in this field—certainly should not. 

Anyone involved in an effort to apply his research findings 
is necessarily involved in value problems. The inexperienced 
researcher may stumble into a value commitment without 
being aware of its implications. Even old hands at application 
are often faced with value-action problems they have not 
encountered before. While each one of us must make his 
own personal decisions on values, we can come to decisions 
that better meet our personal needs and the needs of research 
if we have the advantage of an exploration of the experience 
and ideas of others, such as is provided in these pages. 

However, we would not want this emphasis on values to 
suggest that the applied efforts of anthropologists differ, one 
from the other, primarily in terms of the value commitments 
of the researcher. We should like to suggest that even ques- 
tions of value can only be effectively discussed in terms of the 
recearcher’s role in relation to the organization or community 
he studies. There are important differences in role and rela- 
tionships that condition the nature of the researcher’s work, 
For example, at least these four are represented here: 


1) The researcher is a consultant on the staff of the 
administrator. (Barnett) 

2) The researcher is a consultant primarily to the ad- 
ministrator but is an outsider, not on the regular payroll of 
the organization. (Argyris) 

3) The researcher enjoys a diffuse consulting relationship 
in various sectors of the community he studies. (Tax) 

4) The researcher is, at least temporarily, in actual 
charge of the organization he and his associates are studying. 
(Holmberg, Caso, de la Fuente) 


The staff consultant (1) does not have to resolve value 
problems himself because he does not set the objectives of 
the organization. His is only the personal decision as to 
whether the organization’s objectives are sufficiently in line 


with his own values to permit him to continue to serve it. 

However much the researcher-administrator (4+) may wish 
to consult with subordinates in the determination of objec- 
tives, he cannot avoid the responsibility of the man-in-charge 
for setting the aims of the action program. 

We are not arguing that role and relationships entirely 
determine one’s value position. We are arguing that we need 
to know a good deal more than we can tell from brief reports 
about the way the researcher relates himself—on a day- 
to-day basis—to the organization he studies, in each of the 
major roles indicated here. We hope that more detailed 
reports by our authors will provide this play-by-play picture 
of the researcher in action. Only on the basis of such reports 
can we advance our knowledge of the role played by the 
applied anthropoligst and of the value and action problems 
he faces. 


Applied Anthropology in 601 A.D. 


Seme time ago we suggested that applied anthropologists 
had much to learn from administrators, who are perceptive 
as well as effective in action. We were thinking of current 
field research, but history also provides some illuminating 
examples. We present here one that dates back thirteen and 
a half centuries. 

In the year 601 A.D., Pope Gregory VII wrote as follows 
to his priests (translated by the author from Giuseppe Pitré, 
Feste Patronali in Sicilia), who were attempting to convert 
the heathen Britons—and were not making much progress: 


We must refrain from destroying the temples of the idols. 
It is necessary only to destroy the idols, and to sprinkle 
holy water in these same temples, to build ourselves 
altars and place holy relics therein. If the construction 
of these temples is solid, good, and useful, they will pass 
from the cult of demons to the service of the true God; 
because it will come to pass that the nation, seeing the 
continued existence of its old places of devotion, will be 
disposed, by a sort of habit, to go there to adore the 
true God. 


It is said that the men of this nation are accustomed 
to sacrificing oxen. It is necessary that this custom be 
converted into a Christian rite. On the day of the dedi- 
cation of the temples thus changed into churches, and 
similarly for the festivals of the saints, whose relics will 
be placed there, you should allow them, as in the past, 
to build structures of foliage around these same churches. 
They shall bring to the churches their animals, and kill 
them, no longer as offerings to the devil, but for Christian 
banquets in name and honor of God, to whom, after 
satiating themselves, they will give thanks. Only thus, 
by preserving for men some of the worldly joys, will you 
lead them more easily to relish the joys of the spirit. 
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Introduction 


Melvin Tumin* 


I 


I have been accorded the privilege of introducing this 
symposium, and I should therefore briefly sketch the events 
which have led to the collection and publication of these 
papers. 

The first discussions of the issues which are here argued 
took place in Guatemala City in June of 1956 at a Seminar 
on Social Integration, sponsored by the Government of Guate- 
mala. Professors Richard Adams and John Gillin of the 
United States had worked closely with Dr. Jorge Luis Arriola 
and Mr. Jorge Skinner Klee of Guatemala to bring together 
a large number of the men who had done field work in Guate- 
mala or in other parts of Meso-America. 

The papers and discussions at the Seminar centered on the 
theme of Social Integration. Four major aspects were used as 
organizing categories: region, social structure, economic or- 
ganization, and cultural configuration. 

The Government of Guatemala was obviously and prop- 
erly interested in drawing from the findings of the scientists 
whatever implications for policy could be legitimately in- 
ferred. The expressed concern of the Government was with 
the ways in which a diverse society might draw together the 
different peoples and ways of life into a more adequately 
functioning unit. 

At first blush, these concerns seem reasonable and clear. A 
little closer examination shows that numerous values are im- 
plied, and that between the findings of science and the predica- 
tion of policy there are large gaps which cannot be adequately 
filled until the implied values are made explicit. For instance, 
at what level of cost to cultural diversity, and at what level of 
sacrifice of other values is integration to be considered desir- 
able? These are questions which scientific probing and data 
can help clarify but not decide. 

In these contexts of policy-problems, in what relevant ways 
can scientists function with any expertise? Should they lend 
themselves to such enterprises? To what extent must they 
surrender the rules of the game of science in order to function 
effectively within the game of politics? If they involve them- 
selves in policy contexts, to what extent and in what ways do 
they harm or help their further functioning as scientists? 

Such questions are relevant at the apparently inconsequen- 
tial level of giving aspirin to headachy respondents, as well as 
at the apparently more consequential level of giving advice to 
national officials who possess great power. In the most general 
terms, the problems are those of the possible resonances and 
reciprocities, or antagonisms and hostilities between “pure” 
and “applied” science. 


* Dr. Tumin is an Associate Professor in the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Princeton University. 


Some have argued with great vigor that the word “science” 
may not properly be used with the term “applied.” But, every- 
one who has ever done a field study among primitive or 
peasant folk has found himself confronted with the request, 
often urgently put, that he intervene in some way in the lives 
of the folk. Most of us have not hesitated to play such non- 
scientific roles if their consequences have seemed not particu- 
larly weighty, and if some “humanitarian” considerations have 
been clearly at stake. 

Moreover, the services of all kinds of scientists are currently 
being sought by persons responsible for decisions of the most 
serious import. Many scientists have regular and profitable 
arrangements with firms, governments, and private agencies. 
Interventions at these levels in the affairs of literate societies 
pose the same problems as those which face the field worker 
in a remote and non-literate village. 

The ethical justification for such intervention may be a 
purely private matter. But the conditions under which scien- 
tists are called upon to be something other than scientists, and 
the consequences for scientific role-playing of such non- 
scientific interventions, are properly the concern of science, 
scientists, and teachers of scientists-to-be. We may seek to 
brush off these issues by sneering at them as the muddles of 
do-gooders. But it is not clear why it is better to do nothing 
or to do evil. Nor is it clear that one can refrain from value- 
involvement simply by resolving consciously to ignore the issue. 

The realization of the complexity and the seriousness of 
these issues stimulated a number of us to continue the discus- 
sions which we had begun in Guatemala City. Accordingly, 
with the generous assistance of the Wenner-Gren Foundation, 
a two-day conference was held in New York City in the 


Spring of 1957. 
II 


We were fortunate in having Professor Carl G. Hempel of 
Princeton open the conference with a brilliant paper on “Val- 
ues and Science.” He made decisively clear the number of cru- 
cial points in the scientific process at which non-scientific deci- 
sion functions, involving various types of value judgments and 
preferences, were required and unavoidable. He also revealed 
to the conferees how the simple terms of the problem of inter- 
vention in the field lead directly to very complex questions in 
the philosophy of science, and also raise basic issues of 
epistemology. 

With this solid foundation, the conferees were able to relate, 
analyze, and compare their various experiences, to sharpen 
their agreements, and to pose more pointedly their disagree- 
ments. Numerous problems remained in serious contention at 
the end of our conference, and it was then decided that the 
presentation of the divergent points of view might be of in- 
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terest to the profession in general. Accordingly, plans were 
made for papers and discussions to be read at the 1957 Annual 
Meetings of the American Anthropological Association, and, 
subsequently, for the publication of those papers and discus- 
sions in the symposium which follows. 

My own inclinations in these issues are diverse. I find it 
impossible to lay general ground rules which will adequately 
cover even the major types of contingencies and situations. I 
suspect that I am not different from many others in the fact 
that I have been sufficiently inconsistent so that the principles 
by which I have been guided in one situation have been 
violated by those which directed me in still another. 

I am sure that it is possible in certain situations for scientists 
to be completely seduced out of their scientific attitudes and 
procedures, step by step, with no single step so large as to be 
a noticeable and pause-giving deviation. But I know from 
personal experience that it is also possible to be involved in 
certain policy-making situations where one can make signifi- 
cant contributions to “causes” with which one is in sympathy 
by doing the best scientific work of which one is capable. 

I grasp the opportunity here to comment briefly on one 
such situation in which I have been and am currently still 
involved. 


Ill 


For some years now I have been conducting a study of 
Social Stratification and Social Change in Puerto Rico. The 
official sponsor of the research is the Social Science Research 
Center of the University of Puerto Rico. Since the University 
is in all relevant regards a state university, the Center itself 
must be considered an official Government agency as well. 

Decisions as to which projects the Center will sponsor are 
made by the Director of the Center and the relevant Uni- 
versity officials, and are based on their perception of the 
research which is most needed to provide information on cru- 
cial issues of policy which face the Government. In that sense, 
the Center can be said to be engaging in applied research. 

But once the general area of research has been selected— 


whether it be manpower, or fertility, or industrial location, 
or social class—the conception and conduct of the research 
hew strictly to the requirements of scientific theory and pro- 
cedure. The research scientist is in total charge of the course 
of work. His relationship to the Center is very much like that 
of the recipient of a grant to the granting Foundation. Under 
these terms it becomes possible for the most science-minded 
investigator to work freely and effectively in a society where 
one might reasonably expect a great deal of pressure to be 
applied upon the investigator to come up quickly with practical 
results which will help solve problems. 

This opportunity to conduct one’s research by the best of 
one’s scientific lights is to be placed alongside the fact that 
many of the men who have directed studies for the Center 
have been initially attracted by a chance to play a significant 
role in a society-wide social experiment called Operation 
Bootstrap. The combination of free science and important 
policy implications with which one is in sympathy has proven 
to be a more exciting situation than most of us have found 
elsewhere. 

I have spent some paragraphs on this Puerto Rican ex- 
ample since, in the relevant regards, it is to be compared with 
serving as anthropological consultant to a firm or to the 
Governor of a mandated island. Furthermore, it illustrates 
at least one major way in which the demands of scientific 
discipline can effectively be reconciled with the demands of 
active citizenship which many of us confront, without detri- 
ment to either side of the science-citizen equation, and, indeed, 
with some possible gain to both. 

In the papers and discussions which follow, the reader will 
find a number of stands taken with regard to this issue, and 
a variety of different situations described in which there are 
exhibited diverse aspects of the relationship between scientific 
activity and allied and applied arts. The purposes of this 
symposium will have been served well if interest in these issues 
is excited anew and if some of the complexities have been 
laid more cleanly bare. 
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Interventionism and Applied Science in Anthropology 


Lisa R. Peattie* 


I 


“Interventionism” is not a new thing in the profession of 
anthropology; it is one of its oldest elements. The account 
of the first French anthropological society, La société des 
observateurs de l'homme, as given by one historian,! indeed 
confirms the worst fears of some modern sceptics of applied 
anthropology; we are told that in 1808, three years after its 
formation, the infant organization “was united with La société 
philanthropique and lost its scientific identity.” The ethno- 
logical societies of London and Paris were also abolitionist 
organizations; the French organization was founded in 1838 
under the leadership of a member of the British Society for 
the Protection of the Aborigines. The anthropological 
societies of London and Paris were formed after them, partly 
by the secession of some conservative elements of the two 
ethnological societies.2 Thus at the outset organized anthro- 
pology had two wings—a liberal or radical wing, frankly 
interventionist, and a conservative wing, proposing to study 
man “in strictly scientific manner.” Although avowedly 
directed towards “pure science,” even the latter organizations 
were not free from the taint of intervention, although in a 
direction the reverse of that taken by the earlier, “liberal’’ 
organizations; a pamphlet by the lead of the London Anthro- 
pological Society, James Hart, was published as one of a series 
of anti-abolition tracts, of frankly propagandistic intent. Even 
the term “applied anthropology” is not exactly a recent nov- 
elty. The term is used by Daniel C. Brinton in a speech of 
18953 as retiring president of the AAAS, and for all I know 
was used before that time. 

“Applied anthropology” and “action anthropology” as the 
terms are now used do seem, nonetheless, to be new. If inter- 
vention and taking-up causes are as old as organized anthro- 
pology, the notion of scientific intervention seems on the whole 
to be a more modern phenomenon in the profession. The 
members of the Ethnological Society in working for the 
abolitionist cause, seem to have been expressing an interest 
which they naturally felt as anthropologists in the native 
peoples, but they do not seem to have felt that their work for 
the cause was in itself an application of general scientific 


* Dr. Peattie is on the staff of the Bank Street College of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 
This paper was presented at the symposium on “Values in Ac- 
tion” at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois, Dec., 1957. 


1. Robert Fletcher, “Paul Broca and the French School of Anthro- 
pology” (lecture), April 15, 1882. 


2. Ibid. 


3. Daniel G. Brinton, “The Aims of Anthropology,” in Proceed- 
ings of the AAAS, XLIV, 1895. 


principle to solve particular practical problems either. ‘“‘Ap- 
plied anthropology” in this sense is thought of as the general 
moral and practical enlightenment which anthropology can 
provide men in considering the problems of their day. Applied 
anthropology, says Brinton, aims “accurately to ascertain 
what are the criteria of civilization, what individual or social 
elements have in the past contributed most to it, how these 
can be continued and strengthened, and what new forces, if 
any, may be called in to hasten the progress.”* So also Boas, 
in 1907, considering the practical uses of anthropology, finds 
these in such areas as teaching the relativity of values, in 
showing men that they are not as reasonable as they think, 
and in demonstrating that mankind is evolving away from 
nationalism.> 

Applied anthropology as it appears today may be looked 
upon as having two roots. One is the element of concern and 
of special knowledge arising out of the peculiar position of 
the anthropologist. He is a member of the western peoples 
who have been rapidly making themselves rulers of the world, 
and whose way of life is still sweeping over the other peoples. 
He nevertheless knows the native peoples in the path of that 
civilization as informants and friends, and, to a degree unique 
among westerners, he sees the natives as having moral systems, 
esthetic sensibilities, and ways of life complete and proper in 
their own terms. His own society will accept this special 
concern because his special knowledge is useful to that society, 
trying to cope with the job of dealing with all sorts of people 
of different ways of life. The anthropologist is thus the man 
in the middle, and he tends to take on himself the job of 
speaking for the native to the west, and at the same time 
interpreting and filtering the forces of the west down to the 
native. This root — represented in those early ethnological 
societies—is the older of the two. 

On the other hand, applied anthropology may be seen as 
part of a general movement of social science away from the 
humanistic studies, and toward the model of the physical and 
biological sciences. So anthropology strives for a higher degree 
of predictive precision, and sees as a goal the possibility of 
scientific management of social situations. It becomes possible 
to think of anthropology as doing more than giving men a 
certain enlightened perspective on themselves and their prob- 
lems in the way that Brinton and Boas thought. Now we 
imagine the applied anthropologist as curing the ills of 
society through science, as the doctor of medicine uses science 
to cure the ills of the body. 





4. Brinton, of. cit. 


5. Franz Boas, “Anthropology” (Lecture delivered at Columbia 
University, Dec. 18, 1907), Columbia University Press, New York, 
1908. 
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If modern applied anthropology and action anthropology 
are looked upon as springing from these two roots, one sees 
that there is at times a tendency of one or another root to 
appear the dominant one, and even at times for there to be 
marked lines of cleavage, of incompatibility, between these 
two aspects of anthropology in action. The first root arises 
out of the special interest of the anthropologist in native and 
minority peoples. The second affirms the possibility and 


urges the value of disinterested consideration of social 
phenomena—as a biologist might view protozoa on his micro- 





scope slide. Action anthropology is in part an attempt to 
treat interest disinterestedly. Applied anthropology tries to 
move back and forth between value-interest and disinterested 
consideration of relevant fact. Anthropology in action is 
suspended between these two poles and swings between them. 


II 


There are many different kinds of applied or action 
anthropologists, and as situations vary, even more kinds of 
applied or action anthropology. 

In the first place, the action and scientific components of 
the hyphenated creature are variously divided. At one ex- 
treme, there is the kind of applied anthropology represented 
by a considerable part of research in Africa, in which the 
anthropologist is supported by government funds in order to 
do what is essentially pure research relevant to administration. 
The anthropologist’s job is here to describe the cultural 
reality with which the administrator must deal; he tells the 
administrator what the golden stool means to the Ashanti, 
or describes the native legal system of the Tswana. In other 
instances, the anthropologist has a closer relationship to the 
taking of action and the exercise of power; he may be com- 
missioned to find the facts with regard to some particular 
problem with which administrators are to take action—ritual 
murders in Basutoland, or the functioning of medical services 
in Latin America. Still more closely allied to action are those 
anthropologists who become regular, specialized members of 
the administrative group, with a mandate like that of the 
Staff Anthropologist in the Trust Territory to “recommend 
practical measures to achieve given program objectives.” 
From this role it is not far to the single individual who com- 
bines under one hat the roles of scientific observer and actor, 
whether anthropologist turned administrator, administrator 
with anthropological training, or “action anthropologist” 
with a diffuse personalized power (“influence”) not derived 
from a role in a formal managerial system. 

Applied anthropologists have also variously conceived the 
balance between science and action in their work. Applied 
anthropology has been thought of as scientific experiment, 
with the interests of the subjects enhanced as well as pro- 
tected: as social service using the conceptual apparatus of 
anthropology; and (as in the Fox program) a blend in which 
“helping” and learning-from are equal goals, inextricably 
blended. But even the most “‘scientistic” of the applied anthro- 
pologists seem to worry a good deal about the ethics of their 
operations. 

There have been a number of instances in which anthro- 
pologists have worked among people of their own general 
culture, in ways which are more or less “applied” science. 


The field of “anthropology in industry,” the community 
studies made for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
some more recent studies in the mental health field are ex- 
amples. But it is still true that the largest part of the situations 
in which applied anthropology comes into being are those in 
which western government impinges upon peoples of other 
culture, whether in European colonies in Africa, technical 
assistance programs in the underdeveloped countries, or on 
Indian reservations in the United States. The typical applied 
anthropologist works in a cross-cultural situation, and tends 
to find his patent to practice in the traditional concern of his 
profession with non-western and especially the primitive 
peoples. 

The typical applied anthropologist works with such peoples 
in a situation of great disparity of power, and, most typically, 
he is supported by and responsible to management (or is, as 
in Vicos, himself management). Although I know of anthro- 
pologists who have informally put themselves at the service 
of the “underdog,” I do not know of any clear case of the 
underdogs hiring themselves an anthropologist. 

The typical situation of the applied anthropologist is thus 
to find himself working for or at least with those who have 
power over other people with different values from them- 
selves, and with regard to whose values the anthropologist 
is somewhat more sensitive than the other members of the 
administering group. It is not remarkable, then, that applied 
anthropology is sensitive on the subject of values and is 
attentive to the ethical problems surrounding the ends to- 
wards which power may legitimately be exercised and the 
degree to which the anthropologist may legitimately associate 
himself with the exercise of power. This concern in turn adds 
force to the anthropologist’s worries lest the applied branch 
of his profession fail to measure up as science. The attempt 
to remain value-neutral in the interests of science may appear 
a dodging of the responsibilities inherent in his relation to 
power; the attempt to use his skill and his relation to power 
to “do good” may appear unscientific special pleading; the 
attempt to avoid power while using his special skills to clarify 
and to mediate between conflicting values may seem to involve 
him in philosophical and practical difficulties of hopeless 
complexity. 


III 


The roles which applied anthropologists have taken have 
been shaped in part by the necessities of particular situations, 
and in part by the feelings of the anthropologists concerned 
towards these problems. So, too, criticism of these various 
roles must recognize that there are various sets of postulates, 
usable and used by anthropologists, relevant to such judgment. 

The first axis along which the species and varieties of 
applied and action anthropologists range themselves may be 
identified by the question: What sort of science should 
anthropology be? 

There is, at one extreme, a group of anthropologists who 
hope for, from their profession, a kind of prediction and con- 
trol and of precise, compendent generalization similar to that 
in the natural sciences. There are, at the other end of the 
scale, those for whom their profession’s center of gravity lies 
somewhere closer to the humanities, and who conceive of 
their science as offering mainly illuminating insights and useful 
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organizing concepts for experience and action. Men in the 
former category are likely to conceive of applied anthropology, 
on the action side, as a process of applying scientific generaliza- 
tion to particular practical instance and, on the scientific side, 
as a process of experimental testing of generalizations. They 
strive for a precise stating of goals and predictions, and for a 
paring-down of a factorial complexity in such a way as to make 
their science-action program fit the picture of the laboratory 
experiment. Those in the second category tend to operate in 
the way which Sol Tax speaks of as “clinical”; they “work in 
a way that does not assume or require much firmness or preci- 
sion in (their) predictive findings ;” they are characterized by 
“empiricism,” “trial and error correction,” ad hoc “‘inventive- 
ness,” and sensitivity to a “multiplicity of cues.”© Workers in 
the first category try to so arrange their intervention that its 
nature, time, and place are clearly marked, and then withdraw 
—actually or conceptually—to watch the results, as the lab- 
oratory technician, having planted a bit of tissue in his mouse, 
waits to see its growth. Men in the second or “clinical’’ mode 
of working tend to remain in continuing involvement with the 
social situation which is their subject-matter, and which they 
are both altering and observing at the same time. They find 
in this way of working a greater stimulus to the illuminating 
observation and the useful new concept which is for them the 
chief fruit of scientific endeavor; an accompanying loss of 
precision which would distress the scientistic applied anthro- 
pologist does not so much distress them, partly because they 
hoped for less from that precision at the outset. 

Anthropologists differ also in their conceptions as to the 
prevailing and proper relationships between science and values. 
Within anthropology, the extreme positivist viewpoint which 
would debar value from the field of proper subjects of study 
is not importantly represented ; values, indeed, have for many 
social anthropologists occupied the center of their field of 
subject-matter.’ Anthropologists have differed, and continue 
to differ, however, as to the bearing of values on science and of 
science on values. 

With regard to the first of these issues, the way in which 
values should properly affect scientific anthropology, three 
general sorts of position may be distinguished. There is first 
the “conservative” view that anthropology is and must be an 
intellectual discipline in its own right, needing no justification 
in practical utility, and indeed in danger of digressing from its 
own proper aims or of ceasing to be science at all if it is too 
responsive to the demands of men of affairs for help in solving 
practical problems. Thus Evans-Pritchard writes: 


It may be held that it is laudable for an anthropologist 
to investigate practical problems. Possibly it is, but if he 
does so he must realize that he is no longer acting within 
the anthropological field but in the non-scientific field of 
administration. Of one thing I feel quite certain: that no 


6. Sol Tax, “Reader in Action Anthropology,” unpublished mss., 
University of Chicago, 1957. 


7. Donald Levine, in an unpublished paper (“Values and the Study 
of Society”) has made a convincing case for the proposition, ger- 
mane to this discussion, that the different methods of treating values 
as subject matter are characteristically related to certain modes of 
conceiving both the bearing of values on science and of science on 
values. 





one can devote himself wholeheartedly to both interests ; 
and J doubt whether anyone can investigate fundamental 
and practical problems at the same time.® 


Men holding this view are unlikely to hold any great 
enthusiasm for applied anthropology; in any case, they do not 
comfortably become applied anthropologists. 

A second view is frequently held today by those who are 
glad to own themselves applied anthropologists. In this view, 
it is proper and indeed laudable for the anthropologist to let 
values and practical concerns set his problem and define his 
subject matter, but he must then, in the interest of proper 
scientific objectivity, keep his values strictly out of his work. 
Men conceiving of their work in this way may or may not 
hold it proper for the anthropologist also to express his own 
value-based preferences for what should happen. But in any 
event, it is considered that the more the anthropologist can 
keep his observations and descriptions separate from his valu- 
ings, the better the quality of his scientific production will be. 

There is a third view—that in Nadel’s words “value judg- 
ments are inseparable from an investigation’? and may indeed 
contribute to it. So Redfield finds!° that without the personal 
value-laden reactions which the ethnologist brings to the cul- 
tural reality he is observing he would not observe so well nor 
be able to describe that reality so precisely; “valuing is part of 
the ethnologist’s work.” This view of the science of anthro- 
pology is by no means the same as an insistence that anthro- 
pology should be of practical utility, that its problems should 
be set in terms of values. For both men cited, this value-infused 
observation is a way of carrying out scientific enterprises of no 
direct practical utility. But from this position, the value- 
involvement of the applied or action anthropologist in his 
scientific problem may appear less a disadvantage than it does 
to the would-be ‘“‘pure scientist.” It may even seem an 
advantage to be maximized and used, rather than a kind of 
“friction” to be reduced. 

We come then to the question: What is the relevance of 
science for values? What can knowledge of the Is tell us of 
the Ought? A good many anthropologists—including applied 
anthropologists have taken Max Weber’s position with regard 
to this question; their answer is that knowledge of fact can 
never tell us anything as to what should be; science can never 
contribute to making a choice between values. In this view, 
the applied anthropologist can in his professional role only 
point out the factual consequences of alternative modes of 
action, or recommend the best technical means for bringing 
about an end previously value-determined. If he presumes to 
urge one course of action as against another, he has moved 
outside the realm of science. 

Within anthropology there have been, however, many who 
have considered it possible to draw value-deductions from sci- 
ence. There is, first, a point of view connected with function- 


8. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, “Applied Anthropology,” Africa, 16:2, 
92-98 (1946). 
9. §S. F. Nadel in “Problems of Application: Results” in An Ap- 


praisal of Anthropology Today, edited by Sol Tax et al. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953, p. 182. 


10. Robert Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transformations, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1953, p. 1955. 
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alism, and related to the notion of biological adaptability, in 
which that is good which can be shown to contribute to the 
survival of men—and by extension, of cultures. There has been 
also the attempt to identify “universal” values and to find a 
sanction for these in the demonstration of their universality. 
At the opposite pole, there is that anthropologically based 
value theory which finds the sanction for value-systems to lie 
not in universality but in particularity ; the doctrine of cultural 
relativism. Although in the first instance asserting the 
relativity of values and thus negative in reference, this has 
clearly been expanded into positive injunctions to protect other 
cultures from destruction and to conform to one’s own culture. 
There have also been in anthropology those who have found 
the good, not in comparing cultures laterally, but in tracing 
the evolution of cultural life vertically along the axis repre- 
sented by time: evolutionists, old and new. So even Boas in 
1908 seems to have seen a more than descriptive significance 
in the observation that mankind was evolving away from nar- 
row nationalisms. So Kroeber sees trends in human history 
which make it possible to speak of “higher’’ cultures. 

But these various tendencies to derive at least some Ought 
from the descriptions of the Is which anthropologists make 
have, by and large, not been so much an occasion for inter- 
vention, or for taking action, as a third position, standing some- 
where outside the question as to whether or not science can 
tell us anything of values. This is the position which finds the 
anthropologist obligated to speak or to act just because of his 
special knowledge. Anthropologists need not, in feeling such 
obligation, believe that they can prove their values by their 
science; they know that they do hold some values, and when 
these are endangered in a field which touches their subject- 
matter and in which they feel involvement—Nazi racism, 
government policy towards the American Indian, racial segre- 
gation in education—they feel somehow a duty to act. Nor do 
they feel in most cases that, in thus stepping outside the realm 
of descriptions of what is, they cease to be anthropologists; it 
is because they are anthropologists, with certain special knowl- 
edge and special interests, that they feel obliged to act as 
they do. 

This is intervention in the tradition of the early ethno- 
logical societies — or it is disciplined and combined with a 
scientific discovery goal into action anthropology, or cast still 
more into the traditional mold of science as an “‘experiment” 
in cultural change. 





IV 


In such action, it must be noted, anthropologists do in fact 
draw value deductions from their science—even when they 
claim the impossibility of doing so on a logical basis. Is not 
the emphasis placed on cultural self-determination an example 
of an implicit extension of methodology into ethical impera- 
tive? In studying the various ways of life other than his own 
the anthropologist learned to suspect judgment, to regard, 
for that time, those practices and beliefs as having their own 
internal logic and their own validity. The study of culture 
demanded cultural relativism. So also the stress, in many state- 
ments on applied anthropology, on restoration of equilibrium 
and the prevention of friction and violence in social relations, 
while representing a value general in the society from which 


the anthropologists are drawn, seems to be given special force 
by the functionalist approach in anthropological theory, and 
the general tendency of many descriptions to center around 
the concepts of equilibrium and integration. 

It may even be argued that the recent tendency of anthro- 
pologists to put greater stress on values surrounding the well- 
being and self-fulfillment of individuals, as contrasted with 
the stability and integration of cultural wholes, is in itself 
partially a result of the experience of anthropologists with 
applied anthropology and the underdeveloped peoples. Anthro- 
pologists have been drawn into the great current of change 
connected with the attempts of such peoples to get the things 
which the West has, and they have become identified with it, 
and come to see the needs of the peoples who are their subject 
matter in a new way because of it. 

Applied anthropology thus contains within itself two dis- 
tinct strains of value-emphases: one concerned with “the 
relativity of values,” the “right of cultural self-determina- 
tion,” the values of “integration” ; the other speaking of uni- 
versal individual needs, satisfied better by some cultures than 
others. “Every cultural shoe pinches somewhere.” Typically, 
a single anthropologist uses both these sets of values, im- 
plicitly carrying in his own mind a working separation of areas 
into one category or the other. Technology is usually seen as 
an area in which one has a right to work for change, as also 
medical care; they are thought of as means, farther from a 
central core of value, and as closely related to the universal 
biological needs of man. So new plows yes, new religion no. 
Sorcery is seen as violating some universal right to mental 
health, a particular kinship structure as representing the right 
of cultural self-determination. Such a gradient may be argued 
as one representing greater to less disturbance to the person, 
or it may appear simply as a given. 


Vv 


In summary, then, the following seem to be some of the 
main problems for discussion—in most cases, continuing, not- 
capable-of-resolution discussion—with regard to applied or 
action anthropology. 

Applied anthropology will always continue to raise the great 
unsolvable questions of ethics. What is the good life for man? 
To what extent is it proper for present generations to undergo 
discomfort in the interest of the (presumed) advantage of 
future generations? To what extent has one man or group of 
men a right to exert power over others, even in their own 
interest? To what extent may men ever be said to have free 
choice, and in what circumstances? 

These fundamental philosophical questions raise also others 
which are, in theory at least, capable of some empirical 
investigation. It would seem worthwhile, for example, to 
investigate the forms of power and influence in applied anthro- 
pology. To what extent, for instance, may the members of the 
Fox field project be said to be exerting power over the Fox 
through their questioning, clarifying, and occasionally per- 
suading functions ? How may the rationality of human choices 
be increased? And how may mechanisms be developed for 
expressing these choices? 

It seems clear that applied or action anthropology is bound 
to be qualitatively different, as science, from traditional 
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anthropology. At least it is evident that it is adding to anthro- 
pology a greater interest in process, in small group dynamics, 
in what has been called “mood,” in the relations between 
social groups, and in phenomena, such as leadership and 
factionalism. In the literature of the Fox project we find 
described, for instance, a field of interpersonal relations in 
which relations of power and items of “mood” are quite as 
important as those societal bonds and cultural uniformities 
more traditionally at the center of the anthropologist’s field 
of investigation. 

The methodology of such investigations is still in need of 
refinement. Most especially we need in applied anthropology 
attention to the methodology of validation. Much of the 


literature of applied anthropology is a fairly impressionistic 
description of “what happened when.” We need better. 
Anthropology will have to develop ways of better recording of 
process and better measurement of change—in attitudes and in 
interpersonal relationships. Most especially I am struck by the 
lack, so far as I know, of any really thorough and convincing 
account of how a group of applied anthropologists are seen by 
their “‘clients’—and this although one of the advantages of 
applied anthropology should be that it takes the effects of 
the investigator into account in description. To put a group 
of “pure” scientists to studying the interaction of the applied 
scientists with their clients may be a humiliating solution, but 
it is at least a logically possible one. 
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Anthropology as an Applied Science 


H. G. Barnett* 


I 


Readers of this journal do not need to be reminded that 
social scientists and policy makers rarely agree on definitions 
of public welfare or on the means of achieving it. This has 
been especially true when there have been marked cultural 
differences between welfare planners and those for whom they 
plan; and the more so the less the beneficiaries of the planning 
have had to say about their future. Insofar as anthropology 
is concerned, this has usually meant that anthropologists who 
have interested themselves in applying their knowledge very 
often disagree with the objectives and procedures of those who 
are entrusted to administer the affairs of dependent peoples. 
There have been many attempts at collaboration, but the 
record of successful cooperation between specialists on human 
behavior and agents of government is not a lengthy one. 

A concern over this unimpressive record and over the future 
of applied anthropology led, in 1951, to an experiment in the 
use of anthropology in the administration of the Micronesians 
who are under the jurisdiction of the United States. At that 
time seven anthropologists held civil service positions 
with the governing agency, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, one anthropologist being associated with each of the 
six regional divisions of the area and one with the Head- 
quarters Staff of the Commissioner for the Territory. All had 
been employed on a so-called job description. As it happened, 
this was a very permissive professional charter laying out broad 
areas of activity with respect to research, advice, and program 
evaluation. It was positively phrased and was so inclusive in 
its implications that no generally understood boundary existed 
between the duties of the anthropologists and other personnel 
concerned with the same problems. A more objectionable 
feature of the situation, as it was viewed in the latter part of 
1951, was the engagement of the anthropologist in the policy- 
making process at both the Headquarters and the District 
levels. This often produced differences of opinion, based upon 
what was considered to be good or bad for the Micronesians, 
with the views of the anthropologist—avowedly a specialist 
on human behavior—at stake. 

In order to eliminate this source of confusion, as well as to 
lay out an area for scientific contribution, it was decided to 
restrict the anthropologist’s participation in decision making 
to the submission of data for which he could show evidence, 


* Dr. Barnett is Professor of Anthropology, University of Oregon. 


This paper was read at the symposium on “Values in Action” 
at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, December, 1957. 


and to relieve him of any duty requiring the implementation 
of a decision. He was thus to be treated as a technical specialist 
and not as an administrative officer. He was to accept direc- 
tives and refer policy making to his executive associates, 
confining his efforts to social, economic, and other analyses 
which would enable those officers to arrive at their decision 
or take into account the consequences of their past actions 
for future determinations. 

This generalized statement of the anthropologist’s role in 
the Trust Territory administration was ultimately particu- 
larized and a rationale given for its premises and safeguards 
in a memorandum issued by the Commissioner in 1952. The 
key assertions in this document were as follows :! 


1) Since anthropologists are concerned with collect- 
ing information about, and maintaining an intimate 
knowledge of, the indigenous cultures of the area, they 
should be in a position to contribute to effective admin- 
istration in three principal ways: 


a) Advising on the implementation of departmental 
i.e., educational, economic, judicial, etc. projects and 
on the solution of problems arising from such imple- 
mentation... . 

b) Evaluating the success of particular departmental 
programs in the light of their objectives. ... 

c) Independently formulating and implementing re- 
searches of theoretical interest to the anthropological 
profession and/or of practical importance to the ad- 
ministration. .. . 


2) The anthropologist has the obligation to collect, in 
a reliable and systematic way, information that is useful 
to the administrator. This obligation cannot be met ade- 
quately if he assumes or is called upon to assume, the role 
of an agent of control or enforcement. Apart from the 
question of job training, there is the important fact that 
the anthropologist must maintain, insofar as possible in 
the eyes of the people, a neutral position with respect to 
administrative policy and action. Anything which tends to 
identify him as a government official invested with the 
power to impress his ideas detracts by so much from his 
usefulness as a source of unbiased information, because it 
jeopardizes confidential relationships with his informants 
and frequently involves him in factional struggles. .. . 


3) In line with the observations contained in the last 
section, it is desirable that the anthropologist be accorded 


1. The complete text of the memorandum as well as a description 
of the Trust Territory experiment can be found in H. G. Barnett, 
Anthropology in Administration, Evanston, IIl., Row, Peterson Co., 
1956. 
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the freedom and the facilities to interview informants 
under the most favorable conditions. It is to be expected 
that at times information will be given him in confidence. 
Allowance should be made for this in local housing and 
office arrangements wherever possible... . 


4) ...Itis evident that the anthropologist’s familiar- 
ity with, and his acceptance by, the people [ Micronesians ] 
of his district give him knowledge that is otherwise 
unobtainable by outsiders. .. . From both an ethical and 
a practical standpoint, he is obligated to preserve con- 
fidences. ... 


II 


While the announced purpose of this work plan was to 
promote more effective cooperation between administrators 
and anthropologists, its significance was more far-reaching 
than that. Behind it lay the conviction that anthropology is or 
can be an applied science. Under it lay the premise that science 
can demonstrate means but not ends. Supporting it was the 
understanding that the anthropologist must confine himself 
to statements of fact and probability, leaving to the admin- 
istrator the responsibility for making policy decisions based on 
those facts and probabilities. 

It is appreciated that these determinants of the role of 
anthrepology in Trust Territory administration are not widely 
accepted as guides to action by anthropologists or other social 
scientists. They derive by analogy from the characteristics of 
the applied physical sciences. Since on that count their validity 
may be debatable, and since they raise questions of truth or 
necessity, it may be well to elaborate on them. 

As to the possibility of a scientific application of anthro- 
pological knowledge, it must be admitted at once that the 
findings and the constructs of academic anthropology are 
rather sterile for this purpose. For one thing, as Gouldner 
has emphasized, theoretical science of any kind can rarely be 
translated directly into practice.2 At the least it must be 
adapted ; and in many instances it must be modified to accom- 
modate empirically derived concepts. Beyond that, applied 
science must develop its own insights and methods. This is 
especially true of applied social science, for its primary concern 
is with change, whereas theoretical sociology and anthropology 
deal with structures which are inherently static even though 
one is supposed to flow into or become another. Serious atten- 
tion to the results of empirical studies of cultural change 
cannot fail to reveal that much has been learned or can be 
learned about dynamic regularities in human behavior. It is 
not too much to say that we are often in a position to predict 
and control such changes, granted the ordinary limitations 
imposed upon any applied science; namely, the demands for 
rigor in analysis, attention to specificity, stipulation of condi- 
tions, and conclusions stated as probabilities. 


III 


There is yet another reason for the valid objection that 
traditional anthropology offers little insight into practical 
problems, and it is intimately related to the first. In spite of 
its acknowledgments of, and gestures toward, psychology and 


2. Alvin Gouldner, “Explorations in Applied Science,” Social Prob- 
lems, III, 3; 169-181, 1956. 


psychiatry it does not incorporate their insights into its con- 
tributions to the study of man. It satisfies itself with abstract 
forms and hypostatized forces rather than with human beings 
and their motivations. Presumably an unapplied anthropology 
can operate with this separation of man from his works; but 
the student of change, observing human beings reacting to the 
stresses of novelty, cannot long remain insensitive to its arti- 
ficiality and its unproductivity. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that human behavior is a_ socio-psychological 
phenomenon to the understanding of which psychology and 
psychiatry have quite as much to offer as does anthropology. 
A conjunction of these disciplines, and others, to form a social 
instead of a departmental science, holds considerable promise 
for the future. That the effort can be significant and useful is 
evident from the formulations attempted by such workers as 
Leighton and Mead.3 

The anthropologist seeking to apply his knowledge must 
further beware of the illusion that science means certainty. 
Modern science does not state its propositions as absolutes. All 
generalizations and the predictions based upon them are con- 
ditional and probability statements. It is true that the most 
assured social scientist is an amateur in forecasting and control 
as compared with the laboratory physicist or the engineer. He 
has much more in common with the meteorologist, who must 
take daily and hourly readings and even then refuse to forecast 
the weather for point X at time Y except within wide limits 
and when subject to stipulated conditions. 

The course of human affairs runs no more smoothly than 
does the weather, but social scientists know more about its 
turbulencies and their causes than most people are willing to 
grant. There seems to be no reason for assuming that a human 
being is more difficult to understand or control than is an 
atom. In all science, including that of things social, it is the 
prediction of causes, not effects, that is risky. Under natural 
conditions—that is, conditions which are not externally manip- 
ulated—the conjunction of events that is necessary and sufh- 
cient to produce another event has itself such a complex of 
antecedents that it is rarely possible to do more than to say 
that it is likely to occur. For this reason, in anthropology as in 
physics, a regularity, hence a prediction, is properly phrased 
in the conditional tense: if A happens, then B is likely to 
follow. 

Anthropological forecasting in the Trust Territory was 
not pretentious and it was not spectacular. It was undertaken 
with hesitation and with full realization of its fallibility, but 
in the conviction that any rational guide to procedure is better 
than one based on preconception, ignorance, or dedication. It 
was replete with qualifications: a particular sequence could 
occur or might occur; it is more likely or less likely, possible, 
or expectable. The reasoning which produced such projections 
rested on analogy with what is known to have occurred else- 
where or at another time among the same people under com- 
parable conditions. Sometimes the result was nothing more 
than an objectively organized compilation of common 
sense ; but even this can be valuable in an emotionally charged 
atmosphere. 


3. Alexander Leighton, The Governing of Men, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, 1946. Margaret Mead (ed.), Cultural Patterns 
and Technical Change, UNESCO, Paris, 1953. 
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Scientific activity, like any other, is governed by a set of 
values. In himself, the scientist prizes open-mindedness, 
caution, and detachment. In his work he strives for rigor, 
evidence, thoroughness, and proof. Whether he is right is less 
important than whether his methodology is appropriate to its 
purposes; that is, whether it answers the questions asked in 
ways which can be verified by others. Adherence to this set of 
values is the result of a choice—opposed, for example, to reli- 
ance upon answers by doctrine or intuition—and it is a pref- 
erence which cannot be supported by employment of scientific 
methods. It is true that values can be studied scientifically ; so 
can science itself. In any case, though, the method operates 
under the dictates of its supraordinate value system represent- 
ing ends which may be accepted or rejected—by appeal to 
other values—but cannot be shown to be true or false. 


IV 


Just as science cannot turn upon itself and validate its goals, 
neither can it justify other goals or procedures except by 
granting the values which dictate them. It can grade, rate, 
and evaluate alternatives and preferences, granting the ends 
they seek as givens; but it cannot evaluate those ends except 
by reference to other ends accepted as givens. In short, science 
can deal with means and not ends, but neither ends nor means 
are absolutes. What is an end in one value framework, may 
become a means or an instrument in another. There are 
scientific means to save human lives, but no scientific justifica- 
tion for them—unless we can demonstrate that they are means 
to some other granted end, such as happiness, which may in 
its turn be demonstrated to be a means to social solidarity 
or some other unquestioned value, and so on indefinitely. The 
suitability of means to relative ends can therefore be demon- 
strated. So can the wisdom of a choice between alternative 
means; but again, only under the command of a scientifically 
extrinsic criterion operating as a value. There are costly as 
well as inexpensive means to save life, healthful as well as 
unhealthful avenues to happiness. 

The crux of the matter is that science can ascertain prop- 
erties; it cannot discover or adjudicate their virtues. It can 
rate them in terms of stated criteria, not in terms of their 
desirability. Its findings cannot be translated into good and 
evil. That requires the imposition of a scale of moral values 
about the validity of which there can be debate but no proof. 
In Kant’s terms, science deals with hypothetical not categorical 
imperatives. 

The allocation of policy making to the Trust Territory 
administrator arose from the desire not only, or even primarily, 
to establish effective collaboration with the anthropologist, 
but even more to ensure a division of function based on com- 
petence and acknowledged responsibility. The administrator, 
by the terms of his employment, was expected to make de- 


cisions concerning Micronesian welfare and to assume re- 
sponsibility for their consequences. Since there could be no 
scientific determination of the ends to be sought in this 
decision-making process, it followed that the anthropologist, 
acting as a scientist, was not professionally qualified, nor was 
he charged with the responsibility, to define the purposes of 
government. It may be argued that the administrator was not 
qualified either, but this is a matter of opinion and cannot be 
demonstrated except, again on certain value assumptions. In 
any case, the argument does not qualify the anthropologist, 
for it does not follow that those who know a people best know 
what is best for them. 

This division of function did not preclude expressions of 
opinion or value judgments by the Trust Territory anthro- 
pologist. Indeed, he was often urged to state his opinions, 
and probably offered them more often than he was asked. It 
did place on him the obligation to make clear when he was 
expressing a personal taste, a preference, or a prejudice with 
acknowledgment of the values from which it stemmed. Con- 
trary to the contention sometimes voiced by social scientists, 
this obligation did not require a schizophrenic personality any 
more than do the demands on a man to act both as a father 
and a physicist, or a biologist and a Democrat. It does ask 
that men claim no more distinction for their preferences than 
they are entitled to as social philosophers. And it is a safe- 
guard against the prevalent view that anthropologists are just 
another brand of intellectual with an axe to grind. 


Vv 


This brings us to the heart of the matter as far as the 
utilization of anthropology is concerned. Quite apart from the 
question of whether we should aspire to the ideal of an objec- 
tive treatment of our data, there is the fact that the anthro- 
pologist is not widely regarded as an authority on human 
affairs and his reputation in this respect does not show evidence 
of increasing. Even more important, however, can be the 
damaging effects of a reaction against a discipline of knowl- 
edge which offers opinions under the panoply of science. To- 
day, when opportunities for non-academic employment are 
multiplying, this prospect might well be a matter for serious 
reflection. 

This leads to a more serious question which will not have 
escaped the reader; namely, do we want a rigorous science of 
human behavior? And if so, are we prepared to deal with its 
consequences? We share this dilemma with the physicists, but 
are more deeply involved; for we propose to understand and, 
by so much, to provide a basis for the human direction of 
human affairs. The decision weighs heavily because science, 
any science, and its applications are neutral instruments; and 
they can operate for the good or ill of mankind, depending on 
the value system of the man who puts them into play. 
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The Research and Development Approach to the Study of Change 


Allan R. Holmberg* 


I 


What I have to say on the question of values in action 
stems largely from a rather deep and personal involvement 
with this question for the past five years. In 1952, quite by 
design, although unexpectedly and suddenly, I found myself 
in the delicate position of having assumed the role of patron 
(in the name of Cornell University) of a Peruvian hacienda, 
called Vicos, for a period of five years, for the purpose of 
conducting a research and development program on the mod- 
ernization process. 

As you can readily imagine, such action on my part clearly 
shook (or perhaps I should say shocked) the Board of 
Trustees—to say nothing of the some 2,000 residents of the 
hacienda and no few of my anthropological colleagues—to 
the extent, I might add, that had events subsequently taken 
other turns than they eventually did, I would probably not 
be writing this and would be much more in disgrace as an 
anthropologist and human being than I presently am. More- 
over, had I known then what I now know, I am not so sure 
that I would be willing to repeat the experience, even though 
it has been one of the most rewarding ones of my whole 
professional career. My doubts lie not so much with the 
fruitfulness or legitimacy of the research and development, 
as contrasted with the strictly research, approach to the study 
of the social process but more with the wear and tear that 
it might cause to the inadequately financed or inadequately 
staffed anthropologist or other behavioral scientist who is 
brash enough to attempt to apply it, especially in a foreign 
area. On this point I shall have more to say later. For the 
moment, suffice it to say that having recently retired—again 
quite by design—from playing the dual role of God and 
anthropologist (the status of Vicos has recently changed from 
a dependent to an independent community) and _ having 
again assumed the role of a plain anthropologist, I find the 
change in status a highly comforting one. Nevertheless, on 
the basis of the past five years of experience at Vicos, I remain 
convinced that the interventionist or action approach to the 
dynamics of culture, applied with proper restraint, may in 
the long run provide considerable payoff in terms both of 


* Dr. Holmberg is Professor of Anthropology at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 
The paper printed here was first given at the symposium on 
“Values in Action” at the annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, Chicago, December 1957. 


more rational policy and better science. My concern here, 
therefore, will be with some of the reasons why I believe this 
to be the case. What, then, are some of the implications— 
the advantages and disadvantages, the gains and losses—of 
the application of the research and development approach to 
the study of change, both from a value and scientific point 
of view? 


II 


On the question of values—in the ethical sense—I really 
have little to say, more than to state my stand. No one— 
professional or layman—can scientifically justify intervention 
into the lives of other people, whether they be of his own 
kind or of a different breed. However, by its very nature, the 
social process is an influencing process among individuals 
and social groups, one upon which the very existence of 
society depends. It is no less a necessary condition for the 
study of social life. Even the most ‘“‘pure” anthropologist 
imaginable, conducting his research with ‘“‘complete” detach- 
ment and objectivity, cannot avoid influencing his subjects 
of study or in turn of being influenced by them. In some 
instances, I believe, this has led to very salutory effects, 
both on anthropologists and their informants. Certainly the 
science of anthropology has been greatly enriched by those 
informants who were influenced by anthropologists to become 
anthropologists, even though it may be more questionable, 
perhaps, that native cultures have been correspondingly 
enriched by those anthropologists who were influenced by 
their informants to go native. While this may seem beside the 
point, I simply want to emphasize the fact that influence and 
consequently the values which motivate that influence are 
always part of the process of human interaction and while 
they can be studied by science, their validation must rest on 
other grounds. 





This does not mean that any anthropologist—pure or 
applied—can manipulate his subjects without restraint. Some 
code of ethics must govern his behavior, as the Society for 
Applied Anthropology long ago recognized. In the case of 
Vicos, however, where power was held by us, this became 
an especially delicate issue because having assumed the role 
of patrones we expected and were expected to intervene in 
the lives of the people. It was at this point that the question 
of values entered and it was at this point that it was very 
necessary to take a value stand. What then was this stand ? 

I long ago made the decision for myself, which is shared 
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by a great many people and communities of the world, that 
the best kind of a community in which to live is one that is, 
to quote Aldous Huxley, “just, peaceable, morally and 
intellectually progressive” and made up of “responsible men 
and women.” To my way of thinking, and I am by no means 
unique in this view, the best way of approaching this Utopian 
state of affairs is to pursue as a goal the realization of basic 
human dignity to which every individual is entitled. And by 
basic human dignity I mean a very simple thing: a wide rather 
than a narrow sharing of what I regard as positive human 
values, some expression of which, as Professor Harold Lass- 
well! has so clearly shown, is found in every society and 
towards a wider sharing of which, if I interpret Professor 
Robert Redfield? correctly, the broader course of civilization 
itself has been moving for a considerable period of time. 

For lack of better terms of my own to express the meaning 
I wish to convey, let me again refer to Lasswell who speaks 
of the following categories of value: power, wealth, enlighten- 
ment, respect, well being, skill, affection, and rectitude. The 
wide sharing of such values among members of the Vicos 
community was essentially the overall basic value position 
and policy goal to which we subscribed. In other words, 
everyone, if he so desired, should at least have the right and 
the opportunity, if not the responsibility, to participate in the 
decision-making process in the community, to enjoy a fair 
share of its wealth, to pursue a desire for knowledge, to be 
esteemed by his fellowmen, to develop talents to the best of 
his ability, to be relatively free from physical and mental 
disease, to enjoy the affection of others, and to command 
respect for his private life. While no such value stand, of 
course, can ever be validated by science we and a surprising 
number of Vicosinos, as I have said elsewhere, and, as revealed 
by a baseline study, believed them “to be good and desirable 
ends,’’3 

Movement towards such goals, of course, rests on a couple 
of fundamental assumptions (or better, expectations) in 
which I happen to have a very strong faith: 1) that human 
traits are such that progress can be made towards the realiza- 
tion of human dignity, and 2) that the natural order (physical 
nature) is such that with greater knowledge and skill, human 
beings can turn it progressively to the service of social goals.4 

In stating this overall value position, I have not meant to 
suggest that movement towards these goals can occur only 
through a single set of institutional practices. Like most 
anthropologists I subscribe to the doctrine of the relativity 
of culture and I firmly believe that people have the right 
of self-determination, as long as they respect that right in 
others. From the very beginning at Vicos we recognized this 
principle. In short, we used our power to share power to a 


1. See, for example, Harold Lasswell, “Law, Science and Policy 
Papers.” Mimeographed, Yale University, New Haven. 


2. Robert Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transformations, 


Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1953. 


3. See, Allan R. Holmberg, “Participant Intervention in the Field,” 
Human Organization, 14:1 (Spring, 1955), 23-26. 


4. These statements were originally formulated by a work group 
at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. Mem- 
bers of this group were John Kennedy, Harold Lasswell, Charles 
Lindblom, and myself. 





point where we no longer hold power, which is just as 
matters should be. 

Before leaving these value and policy matters let me simply 
cite a few of the developmental changes that have come about 
as a result of the application of the research and development 
approach to change at Vicos: 


1) Organization. 

1952. Vicos had an hacienda-type organization. Outside 
renters not only had free use of hacienda peones for labor and 
personal services, but also of their animals and tools. Power 
was concentrated in the hands of patron. 


1957. Hacienda system and free services have been abol- 
ished ; new system of community organization now in march 
is based on shared interests and local control. 


2) Land Ownership. 

1952. No title to land, although Vicosinos had tried on 
numerous occasions to purchase the land on which they had 
been living as peones for 400 years. 


1957. Based on reports of development by the Cornell- 
Peru Project, the Institute of Indigenous Affairs asked the 
Peruvian Government to expropriate Vicos in favor of its 
indigenous population. This expropriation has now taken 
place. 


3) Local Authority. 

1952. Under the hacienda-type organization there were no 
responsible secular authorities within the community. 

1957. The Vicosinos have organized a board of their own 
delegates elected from each of 6 zones of the hacienda. They 
have the legal responsibility for the direction of community 
affairs. 


4) Income. 


1952. The indigenous community of Vicos had no source 





of income of its own. 


1957. Former hacienda lands are now farmed for the public 
good, providing a steady income for the payment of lands and 
the development of public service. 


5) Education. 

1952. In the aspect of education Vicos had a very small 
school, with one teacher, 10-15 students. 

1957. Vicos now possesses the most modern school in the 
whole region, recently made a nucleo escolar, with a capacity 
of 400 students. There are now 9 teachers and about 200 
students, many of whom have had five years of continuity in 
school. 





6) Production. 
1952. Low economic production—each hectare of potato 
land produced a value of only $100. 


1957. Each hectare of potato land is now producing a value 


of $400-$600. 
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7) Health Facilities. 


1952. There were no modern health facilities. 





1957. A modern health center has been built by the 
Vicosinos and a neighboring community; a clinic is held twice 
a week and a public health program is underway. 


Most of the cost of these developments have been borne by 
members of the community themselves. 

As a final development outcome I should perhaps mention 
that the Cornell-Peru Project has had considerable impact 
outside of the area of Vicos. When originally undertaken there 
was not a single project of its kind in Peru. At the present 
time, the Institute of Indigenous Affairs is directing five pro- 
grams of a similar nature in other areas of the country. And 
attached to all are Peruvian anthropologists, many of them 
trained in part at Vicos. 

But more important have been the effects on the outside 
produced by the Vicosinos themselves. Word of their freedom 
has got around. Let me cite but one example. Recently an 
hacienda community, in conditions similar to those obtaining 
at Vicos in 1952, sent a commission to Vicos for advice. Their 
hacienda, a public one as Vicos has been, was about to be 
rented at public auction for a period of ten years and they were 
desirous of freeing themselves from service to a patron. One 
of the ways in which this can be done is for the residents of an 
hacienda to rent it directly from the government themselves. 
But in the case of this community sufficient funds were not 
immediately available. 

The Vicosinos sent a return commission to Huascaran, a 
fictitious name for the community under discussion. On the 
recommendation of this commission the community of Vicos, 
which had funds in the bank, lent the community of 
Huascaran sufficient money to rent their hacienda directly 
from the government, thus freeing them from service to a 
patron. More than that when the commission from Vicos first 
went to Huascaran they noticed that the Huascarinos planted 
their fields by somewhat antiquated methods and suggested 
more modern methods of agriculture which were originall) 
introduced into Vicos by the Cornell-Peru Project. These are 
the kind of developmental effects that give the applied anthro- 
pologist an occasion for joy. 


Iil 


Now what of the scieniific implications of the research and 
development approach to the study of change ?> Here again | 
take a positive view, particularly in a situation like Vicos, 
where it was possible to work in a complete cultural context, 
where it was possible to specify social goals for almost all 
aspects of culture, and where it was possible for the anthro- 
pologist to maintain some control over the interventions and 
variables involved. In such an environment, hypotheses can be 
tested by comparing actual goal achievement with predicted 
goal achievement. 


5. Much of the material here has been revised from an unpublished 
document prepared by Harold Lasswell, Charles Lindblom, John 
Kennedy, and myself, entitled “Experimental Research in the Be- 
havioral Sciences and Regional Development.” In a sense they should 
be regarded as joint authors of this section. 


Actually in the natural sciences, research and development 
are inseparable. It is even common to join them in one formal 
project as is the case in many technologically advanced indus- 
tries, in government, and in private institutions. But whether 
formally joined or not, scientific discovery is sooner or later 
inevitably put to the test of success or failure through the 
application of researc results in engineering and technology. 
In other words, a great strength of, if not a necessary condition 
for, natural science is feedback through development. 

Anthropology, like other behavioral sciences, profits little 
from such corrective feedback. In part this is because it is not 
systematically employed in social decision-making, as let us 
say, physics is employed in missile or building construction. 
But even if it is employed the results are either not fed back 
to the anthropologist or they are fed back too slowly to 
facilitate rapid scientific advance. Moreover, research and 
development work in behavioral science are seldom joined, 
even though they were to some extent in Vicos, for the sys- 
tematic exploitation of their reciprocal benefits, as they are in 
the research and development laboratories of the natural 
sciences. To get the feedback necessary for rapid advance in a 
behavioral science like anthropology, policy is needed, even if 
policy does not need science. 

The 


anthropology and other behavioral sciences is probably even 


connection between research and development in 
closer than it is in the natural sciences. In science, as everyone 
knows, every generalization is both an insight and a prediction, 
even though its explicit statement is usually cast in one form 
or another. Now when a generalization on behavior is com 
municated to people who are also its subjects, it may alter 
the knowledge and preferences of these people and also their 
behavior. Thus a scientific generalization on behavior, by 
altering behavior, appears to falsify or obsolesce itself. This is 
called ‘“‘pliancy factor” by my philosophical colleague at Cor- 
nell, Max Black. 

In general this complication has been viewed as a cross that 
the behavioral scientist must bear. Actually, a generalization 
about behavior is not falsified when predictions based upon it 
are made obsolete when the subject to whom it is made known 
prefers to modify himself rather than to conform to an earlier 
prediction. It is simply that the possibility of modification of 
behavior must be taken into account and turned to scientific 
advantage. In the continuous interplay between scientific 
generalization and goal-seeking behavior, the insight-feedback 
of a scientific generalization can be employed both for goal 
revision and as empirical data for research. This is one of the 
great advantages of the research and development approach. 
Perhaps an example will illustrate what I mean. 

One of the developmental goals of the Vicos program was 
to bring decision-making bodies of the community up to a level 
of competence at which we, the patrones, could be dispensed 
with but without the community’s falling victim to its most 
predatory members as has sometimes been the case. Thus, 
arrangements had to be made for group survival and stability 
and, through controlling the complexity of the problems dealt 
with and by other devices, the groups gradually brought to 
their This required that 
hypotheses be formulated and acted upon—hypotheses con- 
cerning the requirements of viability and competence of 


highest level of competence. 
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groups. Once acted upon the hypotheses were tested by their 
results. Hence each successive developmental step was a step 
in the isolation of another variable for research. 

Concretely, both development and research interests merge 
in following the consequences of such successive steps as the 
following, at least some of which were taken for one group of 
potential decision-makers at Vicos: 1) the group was asked 
for advice in the settlement of land disputes; 2) it was in- 
vested with prestige by calling public attention to its role; 
3) the group was given the opportunity to settle land disputes ; 
4) the group was provided, through skilled observers, the 
feedback of an understandable analysis of its performance; 5) 
the patron was withdrawn from the group meeting, reserving 
only the right to veto under certain conditions; 6) the juris- 
diction of the group was enlarged with gradually decreasing 
veto. 

While this detail is much abbreviated, it suggests how 
research on the developmental steps provides an opportunity 
for the dogged pursuit of whatever variables one wishes to 
isolate. Every insight into the variables can be put to a test; 
and, where predictions are disappointed, a reformulation of 
the hypothesis can be followed by a further test until predic- 
tions are no longer disappointed. By no means will all the 
unknowns of human behavior become unveiled, but develop- 
ment requires correct insights, hypotheses, and analytic 
models. It compels their never-ending revision until they pass 
the test of application. 

‘The essence of the connection between research and devel- 
opment in this illustration is that each developmental inter- 
vention—say, introducing legal principles by which land dis- 
putes might be resolved—is both a necessary step towards 
reaching community goals and in the research sense a method 
of varying the group situation to isolate another variable in 
group dynamics—in this instance isolating the effect of intro- 
ducing formal principles against which individual cases are 
to be judged. It is precisely because of feedback to the 
researcher from the development application that research 
needs development just as much as development needs 
research. 

Whatever the particular example, the story is much the 
same. The researcher is compelled to follow through, to keep 
on trying for the refinement of an hypothesis or model that will 
stand the test of application. If, for example, he wants to know 
what is necessary to break down prejudice between Indians 
and Mestizos, his research is not terminated when he has tested 
one popular hypothesis and found it invalid, because his 
developmental objectives require that he try a whole series of 
interventions until prejudice begins to decline. 

In the case of Vicos, attempts were made in collaboration 
with several colleagues® to lay out about 130 specific possible 
lines of research and development, each matched to a specific 
developmental goal such as the diversification of agriculture, 
the development of community leadership, the seduction of 
social distance between Indians and Mestizos, the increase of 
educational opportunities for both children and adults, etc. 
Wherever possible an attempt was made to make fairly precise 
statements about the goals in question. To lay out the various 


6. See footnote 5. 


possibilities in order subsequently to develop a strategy of 
research and development, each line of possible intervention 
was represented in a semi-diagrammatic way by a column on 
a very large bulletin or map board taking up the walls of a 
room. The diagram below represents how 3” x 5” cards were 
used to lay out visually the research and development 
sequences, subject to constant revision as research and develop- 
ment continues: 


An ideological goal or end point 
£ £ I 





A corresponding institutional goal or end point 


Program plans for probes, pretests, interventions, and 


appraisals 





Present ideological situation with respect to above goals 
summarized 





Present institutional situation with respect to above 
goals summarized 





Record of past interventions 





Base line ideological situation 





Base line institutional situation 
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At the top of the column is posted for some end-point date 
the particular goal in question to be reached. At the bottom 
of the column are posted the counterpart institutional and 
ideological situations found at the base line period before 
interventions. Above them are summarized any interventions 
so far made, and above them the present institutional and 
ideological situation with respect to this one line of develop- 
ment. The remainder of the column is given over to a pro- 
posed schedule of probes, pretests, interventions, and appraisals. 

By utilizing such a method, interventions are not likely 
to be hit or miss and their developmental and research gains 
can be fully appreciated. Scheduling them requires the careful 
appraisal of the facts describing the existing situation and 
trends, probes of readiness of the community to take the pro- 
posed step, pretests of interventions on a small scale, then 
the intervention itself and subsequent appraisal, which in turn 
becomes the first step in a still further intervention. Hence in 
diagrammatic terms, the upper part of the column, including 
the goals themselves, is constantly undergoing revision on the 
basis of the growing lower part of the column representing 
past experience. 

To illustrate the distinctiveness of research, where the 
whole life of the community is available for study, as it was 
to a considerable extent in Vicos, it may be helpful to visualize 
a great many columns such as have just been described, set 
side by side. The interrelationships among these columns can 
hardly go unnoticed, and it becomes both possible and neces- 
sary to consider these interrelationships in devising a research 
and development strategy. 

One more thing should be said about this contextual 
mapping in a research and development approach to change. 
It makes possible, for development, an economy of inter- 








vention. For example, one way in which to reduce social 
inequality between Mestizos and Indians is to schedule public 
functions in Vicos attractive enough to draw neighboring 
Mestizos in and then conduct these functions in such a way 
as to break down the traditional acceptance of segregation. 
One can conceive of an experiment along this line that might 
test the hypothesis that prejudice between Indians and 
Mestizos will be reduced by contact under conditions of social 
equality. 

Now with reference to quite a different goal of reducing 
communal binges, movies are an effective competitor with 
alcohol because the Vicosinos prefer to be sober when watch- 
ing a movie. Movies are also an obvious method for adult 
education, including literacy. Finally, the importation and 
showing of films may become the nucleus of a small-scale 
experiment in Indian entrepreneurship. Hence a variety of 
lines of desirable research and development converge on a 
movie program for Vicos. Actually such an experiment is now 
underway at Vicos and a skillful plan for introducing movies 
into the community may turn out to be a strategically sound 
intervention because many birds may be killed with one small 
stone. 

I have now said enough to indicate what I believe some of 
the value and scientific implications of the research and devel- 
opment approach to the study of change to be. Most of what 
I have said is positive and I have not suggested that this 
approach be applied to the exclusion of others. My greatest 
doubts about it, on the basis of my experience at Vicos, stem 
from the unlikelihood of mobilizing sufficient funds and per- 
sonnel to do a research and development job well. It is a man’s 
job that a boy cannot be sent to do. I hope that the powers 
supporting research will soon take cognizance of this fact. 
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The Fox Project 


Sol Tax* 


I 

Picture a piece of land on the Iowa River in Central lowa. 
Some of it is bottomland that floods over. Some of it is wooded 
hillside. Some is useful for farming. For the past 100 years 
this has been the home of a growing community of American 
Indians who call themselves Mesquakies. They are commonly 
known as Fox Indians. After the Blackhawk War they were 
removed from IlIlinois and Iowa to Kansas. They defied the 
government, however, and in 1857 a few of them sought and 
received permission from the state of Iowa to buy 80 acres of 
land on which to settle. The 80 acres have grown to 3300. 
The population has grown to some 600 persons who think of 
this settlement as home even though many work and live in 
the towns and the cities of the white world—which in the 
meantime has surrounded their land and their lives. 

There have been a hundred years of peace—of peaceful 
coexistence. ‘ime enough for the Indians and their neighbors 
to take one another quite for granted—time enough for 
Indians and whites in daily contact to become unaware each 
of the other. With some help from government and with a 
great deal of official interference, the Indians have maintained 
their own community, their language, their religion, their 
peculiar family interrelations, their Mesquakie values. Suc- 
cessful hunters turned unsuccessful farmers; an independent 
tribal state with its proud chiefs and law became the dependent 
pawn of a confused government bureaucracy—everything was 
changed; the Indians would not be unfaithful to the only 
“right” they could accept. Thus when I first visited the settle- 
ment in 1932 and 1934, to study the social organization, I 
suppose that they had achieved a kind of adjustment to the 
surrounding white world. I came away then with the im- 
pression that they were remarkably well-organized in terms 
of Indian forms, even taking account of an old factional split. 
Needless to say, they were poor; but in the depth of the 
depression of ’32 and ’34 so was everybody. They seemed to 
be a going concern in terms of their ancient culture. This was 
surprising, to me, since I would have expected that a small 
community of the only Indians in a large and populated state 
would after 75 years have become pretty much like others in 
Iowa. But they had maintained not only their identity and 
pride in their own history, but also a large core of their 
traditional culture. Few of the Indians spoke English; fewer 
still were Christians in spite of two missions that seemed 
well-established. 


*Dr. Tax is Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago. 

This paper was presented at the symposium on “Values in Ac- 

tion” at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, December, 1957. 


In the summer of 1948, mainly to provide opportunity for 
field training, the University of Chicago sent six students to 
this settlement to study various problems according to their 
interest. The depression had turned into the New Deal and 
WPA and CCC and other projects in which the Indians par- 
ticipated. The Mesquakie had organized under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of the Collier regime. Then in the great 
war many Indians had fought, and returned veterans were 
having difficulty readjusting to life in the Indian settlement. 
We therefore expected many changes from 1934 to 1948. 

It turned out that the community had increased in size 
from about 400 to 600; more people were graduating from 
high school; more people were working successfully in a 
greater variety of occupations in more communities in Iowa. 
But the community was as distinctive as before, and perhaps 
as proud. If there was a great difference it was that the 
Indians felt a greater sense of problem; they wanted their local 
security, but they also wanted things from the world. 

Or perhaps anthropology had changed with the depression 
and the war and we noticed the problems more than I had 
earlier. In any event, this field party in 1948, became con- 
cerned less with the traditional aspects of the culture than 
with the ways in which the community and the people were 
dealing—or not dealing—with their internal factionalism and 
with their relations to whites. The field workers began to try 
to understand in this local setting the processes of accultura- 
tion, adjustment, community organization. The problems of 
the Indians were accepted as problems for study. And instead 
of observing from the outside we began to do what every 
physician does—learn while helping. 

Just for the historical record, let me emphasize that when 
the six students came to the Indians in 1948 nobody had in 
mind a role for them other than that of anthropologist. On 
my first visit to them they asked me if they could not try to 
help the Indians solve their problems. I have never decided 
why I said yes; surely I had not thought through the con- 
sequences; but with the word the project was launched. Back 
in Chicago I wrote them a letter rationalizing what I called 
“participant interference.” All of our justification has come 
after the fact. Indeed, the theory and practice have grown up 
together. The phrase action anthropology dates from a session 
at the last annual meeting of the AAA held in Chicago just 
six years ago. We knew no precedent for what we were try- 
ing to do in combining research and action; it did not seem 
to us we were exactly applying science. So, as Allan Holm- 
berg and James Spillius (working in Tikopia in 1952-53) 
did independently, we coined a new term. 

After we were fairly underway in understanding the prob- 
lems of the Mesquakie community, we began of course to look 
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at other Indians and have ranged widely and, in at least one 
other case, also deeply. We have reason now to believe that 
our diagnosis of the problems of the Mesquakies applies to 
many other Indians, and our answers to the problems may also 
be generally useful. With respect to the Fox themselves, we 
see a configuration of interrelations too complicated for this 
short presentation. This is an hypothesis we test. In a general 
way we now understand the ways in which the Indians will 
and will not change. 


II 


The two irreducible conditions of community-wide change 
are that the new behavior does not require either 1) a loss of 
Fox identity, or 2) a violation of Fox moral beliefs. One takes 
for granted also that the change is practicably possible—that 
the new behavior required is understandable and feasible, and 
that there is some reason, from the point of view of the 
Indians, to make it. Given these two general limitations, we 
suppose any change is possible. 

It is the object of our action to free the Indians to make 
the changes that they wish and which would appear from 
our hypothesis to be in their interest. We want to break into 
the circle at any point, and actually we have been attacking 
at several. Most simply, we have been telling everyone we can 
just what I am saying here: that neither assimilation nor its 
opposite are inevitable; that Indians can maintain their 
identity as Indians while making such changes as will not 
violate their own values but are still sufficient to make them 
self-sustaining. We say further, that one necessary condition 
is a continuation for as long as needed of the small amount of 
money provided by the Federal Government for Indian edu- 
cation and health. But preaching is also accompanied by other 
activities. We attempt to interest politicians in the idea of 
some financial arrangement that will guarantee the main- 
tenance of the school and clinic, but on a basis where the 
Indians will make their own decisions concerning their educa- 
tion and health so that the whites see that they are capable 
of running their own affairs. We have also embarked on two 
specific programs both closely tied to our general diagnosis: 
1) One is a scholarship program to bring young Indians into 
the professions, so that they can enter the white economy at 
levels other than as laborers and artisans. The second is to 
help the Indians to develop a cooperative industry to produce 
and sell Indian crafts. Perhaps the greatest end served by these 
is removing obstacles that keep Indians from relating to 
functional white organizations and interest groups. Such 
new relations are desired by the Indians and need not require 
that they change either their identification as Indians or their 
moral values. Needless to say, we look forward to an occasion 
when we can describe these programs in detail, perhaps with 
a report of the results achieved. Suffice it to say now that the 
scholarship program was received enthusiastically by the 
Indian community to the remarkable end that all or nearly all 
Indians in high school now take it for granted that they will 
seek higher education. We think this is partly because we 
succeeded in separating the question of remaining or not 
remaining an Indian from the question of how a person makes 
his living. 

The results that we hope for from the crafts program are 
much more far-reaching. If we are successful, we will have 


helped the Fox Indians to adopt patterns for relating to the 
larger society that will at once break down the functional 
isolation that exists and also establish patterns for constructive 
internal community organizations. Again, if we are successful 
we believe it will be because the new institutions neither imply 
social death nor violate basic Fox values, at the same time 
they do permit new identification with prestigeful white 
occupation groups and new service relations among Indians. 


III 


If you ask me what are the values that are involved in our 
interference, | must say—looking back now—that they are 
three in number: 

First, there is the value of truth. We are anthropologists 
in the tradition of science and scholarship. Nothing would 
embarrass us more than to see that we have been blinded to 
verifiable fact by any other values or emotions. We believe 
that truth and knowledge are more constructive in the long 
run than falsehood and superstition. We want to remain an- 
thropologists and not become propagandists; we would rather 
be right according to canons of evidence than win a practical 
point. But also we feel impelled to trumpet our truth against 
whatever falsehoods we find, whether they are deliberate or 
psychological or mythological. This would be a duty to science 
and truth, even if the fate of communities of men were not 
involved. But as some myths are part of the problem of 
American Indians it is also a duty to humanity and to out- 
raged justice. Our action anthropology thus gets a moral and 
even missionary tinge that is perhaps more important for some 
of us than for others. 

Second, we feel most strongly the value of freedom, as it is 
classically expressed and limited. Freedom in our context 
usually means freedom for individuals to choose the group 
with which to identify and freedom for a community to choose 
its way of life. We would also be embarrassed if it were 
shown that we are, for example, encouraging Indians to 
remain Indians, rather than to become something else, or 
trying to preserve Indian cultures, when the Indians involved 
would choose otherwise. All we want in our action programs 
is to provide, if we can, genuine alternatives from which the 
people involved can freely choose—and to be ourselves as 
little restrictive as is humanly possible. It follows, however, 
that we must try to remove restrictions imposed by others on 
the alternatives open to Indians and on their freedom to choose 
among them. We avoid imposing our values upon the Indians, 
but we do not mean to leave a vacuum for other outsiders to 
fill. Our program is positive, not negative; it is a program of 
action, not inaction; but it is also a program of probing, listen- 
ing, learning, giving in. 

Such a program requires that we remove ourselves as much 
as possible from a position of power, or undue influence. We 
know that knowledge is power, and we try hard to reject the 
power that knowledge gives us. Perhaps this seems contrary 
to the functioning of applied science? We realize that we have 
knowledge that our Indian friends do not have, and we hope 
to use it for their good. But to impose our choices on the 
assumption that “we know better than they do what is good 
for them” not only restricts their freedom, but is likely to 
turn out to be empirically wrong. The point is that what is 
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best for them involves what they want to be. Operationally 
this is knowable only by observing which alternatives they 
actually choose, and we defeat ourselves to the degree that 
we choose for them. Hence we find ourselves always discover- 
ing and not applying knowledge. 

So our value of freedom is partly an ethic and partly a way 
of learning the truth. At least we see no contradiction be- 
tween our first two values. 

A third value—or is it a principle of operation ?—is a kind 
of Law of Parsimony which tells us not to settle questions of 
values unless they concern us. This in a way is a value to end 
for us the problem of values. In the beginning of our Fox 
program, having decided to interfere for some good purpose, 
we were beset with value problems. Some of us were for and 
some of us were against the assimilation of the Indians; what 
a marvelously happy moment it was when we realized that this 
was not a judgment or decision we needed to make. It was a 
decision for the people concerned, not for us. Bluntly, it was 
none of our business. This not only freed us, but the par- 
ticular instance was the beginning of the philosophy of our 
action program. As I look back now I see that this has been 
our general solution to value problems. When it became 
necessary to decide which of conflicting values to choose, we 
eventually found ourselves not deciding at all, and finding 
some way around it. Perhaps it is time now to set this down 
systematically as an operating value. 

People are always asking us whether we think cannibals 
have a right to self-determination. With respect to cannibal- 
ism, would we not have to impose some value of our own? 
Now, I neither eat human flesh, nor like the thought of being 
eaten; I am as revolted as others in our culture by the whole 
idea. I have no notion what I would do if I found myself in- 
volved in an action program on a cannibal isle; I can only 
think of jokes to say. If I attempt to answer seriously I am 
beset with all the value contradictions involved in so-called 
cultural relativism. But whatever my personal position on this, 
it has no significant bearing on what we should do tomorrow 
to help the Fox Indians develop more constructive relation- 
ships within their community, or with other Iowans. 


IV 


I do not want to be interpreted now as anti-philosophical ; 
problems of values are intellectually and personally important 
to all of us, and to anthropology. We need to discuss them. 
The only question at issue is the degree to which they need 
to be resolved before action can be taken. Clearly the answer 
depends upon the actor, the problem, and the alternatives open. 
It must be different for every «7se. The general rule that we 
have found useful is therefore only a limiting principle. It is 
that which, I understand, underlies the operations of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The Court will not 
decide constitutional questions in the abstract, but insists that 
a case be at issue; and even then it tries to decide the case on 
technicalities if possible, and avoid as long as possible deciding 
the general issues. 


I take it this is wise and necessary because in human life 
issues arise only when there are no good easy answers, and the 
decision becomes a choice of evils. By definition, it is good to 
postpone doing something bad. 

In the same way, and generally for the same reason, we, 
too, avoid making decisions when 1) (as in the instance of 
Indian assimilation) they are not clearly ours to make, and 
when 2) (as in the instance of cannibalism) they can be post- 
poned. This is a general rule of action for us, to be followed— 
like all our rules—as well as humanly possible. But I mention 
it here only in the context of the problem of values itself, to 
the point that this rule of parsimony puts a limitation on our 
liability for value judgments as they relate to our programs 
of action. 

An issue that has lately arisen among us, for example, is 
whether we put freedom or self-determination as a higher 
value. What we ask, if a community wants to remain de- 
pendent? The book by O. Mannoni recently translated into 
English as Prospero and Caliban‘ argues that Melagasy com- 
munities resist being given independence, and the question 
arises: Does self-determination include the right to determine 
not to be self-determining; and if so, are we still for it? Or 
do we rather force freedom on a community ? These questions 
seem critical only because some people think that American 
Indians have become dependent in this sense, and that an 
umbilical cord tying them to the Government must be cut. 
Our procedure in the face of this is first of all to forget about 
Madagascar—we don’t know if what Mannoni says is or is 
not true; we have no way of finding out, by methods which 
satisfy us, except by going there and working with a com- 
munity in an experiment with freedom, and second to re- 
examine the factual situation of American Indians to be sure 
of our conclusion that American Indian communities can 
operate independently under given conditions that they help 
choose. The result is that we analyze the conditions of inde- 
pendence. This is our answer to the question for purposes of 
action; we find we do not need to settle the hypothetical 
problem of the general issue, and need no longer be diverted 
from our task. Thus new data, new alternatives, new value 
issues give rise to new problems for analysis and study—but 
the problems are settled in the concrete instances where we 
operate even though left unsettled forever in the abstract. 

I would say the same thing about the problem repeatedly 
suggested here—whether science sets values, or whether we 
can scientifically justify our interference. I would simply 
postpone the general question and worry about the alternatives 
open to us for action tomorrow, and the consequences of each 
for ourselves, for the Indians and the general society and for 
science or for the profession of anthropology. I only hope that 
we are able to behave responsibly at each point of decision. 

Maybe that is why we call this Action Anthropology. 


1. O.Mannoni, Prospero and Caliban (translated from the French), 


Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1956. 
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Values in Action: A Comment 


Robert Redfield* 


I 


‘These papers express a recent development in anthropology : 
attempts to reconcile or combine the scientific and the humane 
aspects of the anthropologist’s nature into a single operation 
contributing to both scientific knowledge and human welfare. 
The two roots of which Lisa Peattie spoke—the concern for 
the native peoples the anthropologist so specially knows about ; 
and the movement toward a science of social change with 
predictive precision—grow together, in certain cases, to pro- 
duce a hybrid activity at once scientific and humanely active. 
She has reviewed some of the sources of the choices of positions 
taken by one or another anthropologist as to acting or not 
acting or as to how one acts in native communities, and as to 
the bearing of science on values and of values on science. She 
provides something of a map of the positions taken with 
explanations as to how various shades or extremes of doctrines 
have come about. 

The range of positions taken as to action in anthropology 
are represented by three cases in the other papers immediately 
before us. I add to my considerations here the report by James 
Spillius! of what happened to him in Tikopia in 1952-53. 
With these four or five in mind, one may call the roll of a 
small series of positions. On the far right stands Evans- 
Pritchard whose view, as expressed in words quoted by Mrs. 
Peattie, is to keep away from action and administrators so 
that pure science can be without distractions. He should 
be here to speak on this program because he is, apparently, 
opposed to the assumption made by Holmberg, Spillius, and 
Tax: he doubts that anyone can investigate fundamental (i.e., 
theoretical or scientific) problems and practical problems at 
the same time. 

In contrast, the anthropologist in the Trust Territories 
was an arm of administrative action. Himself no adminis- 
trator, he provided the administrator with special knowledge 
to guide his action. Apparently the anthropologist accepted 
the policies of government. Dr. Barnett holds the view that 
his better knowledge of the natives gave him no better right 


* Dr. Redfield is Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago. 
This comment was originally presented at the symposium on 


“Values in Action” at the annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, Chicago, December 1957. 


1. James Spillius, “Natural Disaster and Political Crisis in a 
Polynesian Society,” Human Relations, X:2, Part I, 3-27; Part II, 
113-125, 1957. 


to an opinion as to what ought to be done for them. As 
scientist, he might study questions either theoretical or prac- 
tical. As adjunct to administration, he might give advice as 
to means to reach ends set by administrators. But, as a person 
he was free to express opinions and value judgments. For 
answers to other questions about this, we may turn to Dr. 
Barnett’s book? and to Dr. Barnett: Did differences of judg- 
ment occur as to what or what was not a matter of policy? 
What kinds of policies toward the natives would have left 
the anthropologist comfortable—or uncomfortable? Did the 
official policy include the stimulation of self-determination in 
the natives—that end or value so important to Holmberg and 
Tax? Was there ever a difference of opinion as to which way 
to accomplish an end was the more “healthful” ? 

In the action anthropology of Tax and in Holmberg’s 
remarkable work at Vicos are represented the anthropologist- 
intervener, the man who both seeks theoretical knowledge and 
also strives to bring about or assist to bring about a local 
improvement in human welfare. Both hope to do both good 
and science. These men have taken positions on the left, or 
progressive wing of the series of positions as to anthropology 
and action. Both move toward realization of extra-scientific 
values of which they are very conscious. For Tax the supreme 
such value is self-determination; for Holmberg, it is a cluster 
of values headed by human dignity. In conceiving how to make 
science of their interventions, the two men differ, however. 
Tax conceives of his science as learning through intervening 
in a clinical situation in which the knowledge of purposes on 
the part of his Indians always contributes to the forming of 
action. Holmberg, also involved, conceives not so much a 
clinical situation as a predictive science in which his own 
administrative actions are experiments in social change. Tax 
works out something for the Indians largely as the Indians 
come to think of doing those things. Holmberg, with power 
in his hands, takes firmer hold of progress, material and 
ethical, and initiates steps that move Vicos in the direction 
of the good which he—and a great many other people—have 
defined. 

Between Barnett on the one hand, and Tax and Holmberg 
on the other, stood James Spillius on Tikopia in 1952-53. 
Where the first two men become intervener-scientists by choice 
and program, Spillius, scientist, became an intervener malgré 


2. Homer G. Barnett, Anthropology in Administration, Row, Peter- 
son, 1956, Evanston, III. 
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lui. A hurricane and a famine forced him to act for the welfare 
of the natives. His radio brought food to the starving; his 
decisions guided the distribution of food; his advice moved 
the chiefs to act in certain ways; his angry curses checked a 
troublesome spirit-medium ; his intervention saved two thieves 
from execution. From this experience Spillius, too, derives a 
program for research related to action. His “operational 
research” has, again, mixed purposes: to reach theoretical 
knowledge of social change; and to affect practically, the 
situation under study. That situation is Government and in- 
digenous community together. Spillius would see the two as 
one system of interaction, and would learn something for 
science out of studying it. Like Holmberg rather than Tax, 
he sees the things that happen as elements in an experimental 
situation. But Spillius would not, as did Holmberg, initiate 
the events. Spillius sees governmental power not far off. What 
he had to do in the crisis of the hurricane was exceptional, 
perhaps undesirable, he thinks, for research. As an actor 
toward welfare, the operational researcher has the simple 
duty to interpret events to both parties in this enlarged social 
system. Out of better mutual understanding it is believed 
that good will come. His experience on Tikopia has directed 
him to one of the questions Lisa Peattie brought forward as 
suitable for empirical investigation: How may the rationality 
of human choices be increased? The controlling value, for 
Spillius as an intervener, is, in his words, “to leave . . . Gov- 
ernment and indigenous people better able to cope with their 
problems in terms of one another.” There is suggested an 
underlying faith that rational understanding leads to wiser 
action in the double community of native and Government. 
It is not quite self-determination, and nothing is said as to 
the increase of human dignity. But one feels once more, as 
with Tax and Holmberg, the acceptance of some value- 
guided responsibility, outside of the duty to science, for the 
anthropological intervener’s acts in native communities. 


II 


I turn now to two questions. ‘The first is: What do these 
cases suggest as to the effects, on anthropological science, of 
action anthropology in these various forms? “It is evident,” 
says Mrs. Peattie, “that it is adding to anthropology a greater 
interest in process, in small group dynamics, in what has been 
called ‘mood,’ in the relations between social groups, and in 
phenomena such as leadership and factionalism.” All these 
matters of freshened interest are abundantly present in what 
has been written by Tax, Holmberg, and Spillius. I do not 
need to cite relevant passages in Holmberg’s paper, and the 
work of Tax’s group is well enough known to provide in- 
stances from that. Spillius was deeply involved, as both ob- 
server and:actor, in the shifts in leadership and in faction dur- 
ing the Tikopia crisis, and his paragraphs about tension and 
the relaxation of tension are a small study in mood. In short, 
as anthropologists more and more go along with native com- 
munities in which change is rapid, disorganizing, and closely 
connected with the great universal shifts that we sometimes 
call “progress,” by that fact, inevitably, the thing that is 
studied becomes a different kind of thing. It is not conceivable 
as a machine or an organism working regularly through the 
three generations of time necessary to complete the cycles of 


maintenance. It is flux of events involving indigenous and 
civilized peoples, and, whether by design or by accident, the 
anthropologist himself. 

As these papers have been written, each writer says more 
about how he learns, or proposes to learn in these situations 
of change and intervention than he says about what he 
learned; further, what is reported as learned relates fairly 
closely to the particular situation in which the intervener- 
anthropologist was engaged; there is not much in them that 
could be lifted out in the form of general propositions as to 
the nature of things to be contributed to the inventory of social 
science knowledge that I believe is now being made. The 
reports of what happened are impressionistic, and they are 
largely bound to the immediate circumstances. One might, 
at this stage, suppose that interventionist anthropology is more 
likely to contribute to that general moral and practical enlight- 
enment of which our first paper spoke than to the realization 
of a higher degree of predictive precision. Barnett emphasizes 
the lack of precision in his own predictions, and Spillius tells 
us how many times his predictions—hardly based on science 
at all—went wrong. I feel this general wisdom-outcome, if 
I may use such a phrase, most strongly in Tax’s action anthro- 
pology. Holmberg’s purposes are certainly directed toward 
greater precision, and in Spillius’ account one sees the study 
of static social structures changing in a way that might build 
that kind of theoretical social anthropology into a new dimen- 
sion. Consider what he has to say about the fono or council: 
through what happened in the crisis he learned that the fono 
was not so much an important institution in normal times as 
an institution potentially able to function in crises. He was, 
in short, forced to conceive of a social system in longer dura- 
tion and in wider scope of possible circumstance; the fono 
is what it is in not one kind of situation but in two or more 
kinds of situations (an idea similar to Gearing’s view of 
Cherokee institutions). One might begin to see the study of 
social structures moving into conceptions taking account of 
crises and social change. So it is not safe for me to say that 
interventionist anthropology will not develop theoretical 
anthropology. Similar observations could probably be made 
about the work of Holmberg and of Tax. 

The other question I raise is double: What are the values 
that guide the anthropologist, as intervener, to act one way 
rather than another? And, does he derive these values in part 
from his particular circumstances of scientific work ? 

I accept Lisa Peattie’s assertion (in the first sentence of 
her fourth section) that anthropologists do in fact draw value 
deductions from their science—even when they claim the 
impossibility of doing so on a logical basis. Several of these 
papers confirm this impression. Formerly, when the anthro- 
pologist was developing objectivity toward values, and when 
the community he studied kept to the same values while he 
studied it, cultural relativism, with its injunction, necessary 
to science, to be detached, and its moral injunction to respect 
all cultures, followed naturally. But now that anthropologists 
study rapidly changing communities of natives who are wor- 
ried about quite new kinds of choices they have to make, and 
now that certain anthropologists take part in what goes on in 
such communities, values come to prominence appropriate to 
the new situation. If anthropologist and native are in this 
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thing together, then, to act well together, they need to have 
some values in common. So integration, or equilibrium, con- 
cepts mixed of description and evaluation, give way to values 
attachable to individuals and communities who are going 
places, changing their lives, moving toward something else 
now thought of as something better. It is better that the Fox 
Indians themselves determine what they want to do. It is 
better that the Indians of Vicos become a community of 
responsible men and women, peaceable and morally and intel- 
lectually progressive. It is better that the people of Tikopia 
understand what they are up against and act rationally to 
solve their problems of overpopulation and exposure to famine. 
All these are values that native and anthropologist and perhaps 
even Government may share in that situation in which more 
and more we are all caught up; the world changed by technical 
and material progress. 

Value-positions are necessary to take any action at all. Yet, 
if we think beyond the immediate time of science and action 
going on together, to the possibilities that the future holds, 
we know that the value-positions now taken will not last 
forever, nor will they answer every question. Each value may 
serve the present circumstances, but not all circumstances. 
Dr. Tax has today disarmingly told us that he turns his back 
on people self-determining themselves to be cannibals, and on 
peoples in Madagascar who are alleged to self-determine 
themselves into dependence. Yet I think we can properly push 
the questions that he chooses to avoid because he need not face 
them in working with the Fox. The Fox are to have self- 
determination. Suppose the Fox Indians asked for political 
self-determination and admission to the United Nations? I 
suppose this will never happen in Iowa, and Tax is safe. 
Could something like it happen one day in Tikopia? Or sup- 
pose, following Spillius, the Tikopia make a rational choice 
that brings them into conflict and disaster. I do not know if 
the choice, on the part of at least some Tikopia, to kill the two 
thieves was or was not rational, but Spillius did in fact rage 
against the charismatic leader and stopped the execution of the 
two thieves tied to posts ready for death. There are limits 
to self-determination, or to the toleration of the ends to which 
rational choice is put. No value of the intervener-anthropolo- 
gist, however generally stated, can provide easy solutions for 
all the problems we have to face, as the future unrolls. When 
the anthropologist intervenes, he lives, and life is making 
difficult choices. And the two halves of the anthropologist- 
intervener are not equally served by Dr. Tax’s “Law of 


Parsimony” by which he faces no problem of value-choice that 
he need not now face with the Fox. It is a good, sound, work- 
ing principle for a man of action. For a man of science it is 
not so appropriate, for is it not the nature of science to seek 
to define the possibilities and the limits of its discoveries, to 
welcome the case that makes difficulties for his generalization ? 
Dr. Tax finds in action anthropology a way of acting and a 
way of learning. As scientist, should ke not strive to find the 
extensions and limitations of the way he has found? And this 
means, does it not, the making of comparisons with other 
situations and with rival principles, and the welcoming of 
even imaginary or speculative situations that may help to find 
these extensions and limitations of the method discovered ? 


Ill 


As I conclude, I move aside from matters of science of the 
principles to guide us in acting, however much or little, in the 
affairs of other people. I look at these new intervening anthro- 
pologists as fellow-men who have undertaken new difficulties 
and new responsibilities. So seeing them, I admire them. They 
have indeed shouldered a heavy double load. They have given 
up the privilege of uncommitment, the easier value of approv- 
ing whatever another people does provided that other people 
have been doing it so for a long time. They have, in fact, 
joined themselves with native or exotic peoples on an assumed 
common basis of involvement in this troubled world of bright 
and terrible progress. They have acted, to do what they 
thought was right, although they know, beyond their declara- 
tions of supreme values, that they have helped to bring about 
or to affect a course of change the end of which they cannot 
see. What Spillius did on Tikopia was brave and good. But 
he cannot know to what it will all ultimately lead. Holmberg’s 
accomplishment at Vicos (an account of which he modestly 
omitted from his paper) is extraordinary and admirable; but 
he knows, as we all do, that progress is a thorny and uncertain 
road. Some lines in The Republic come to me: about that good 
man (he might be a good pure scientist) who keeps quiet and 
minds his business like a man out in a storm of dust and sleet 
sheltering himself under a wall. “Yes,” says Socrates’ inter- 
locutor of this man, “he will go away after achieving not the 
least of things.” “But not the greatest,” says Socrates, “for 
he has never found a state which was fit for him. .. in such 
a state he could be far bigger himself and could save not only 
himself but the commonwealth.” 
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Values in Action: A Comment 


Kurt H. Wolff* 


The preceding reports by action anthropologists! contain 
the outlines of a new reality which their authors tell us they 
are in the process of discovering. 

I find the outlines of this new reality traced directly in the 
form of doubts of certain received notions, as well as in 
certain new affirmations. Both the doubts and the affirmations 
have arisen from particular situations in the field, and thus 
do not seem to present an outline promising much consistency. 
I think it is possible, however, to show that they fall into a 
pattern. 

This pattern appears to have three dimensions: 1) a con- 
ception of social science; 2) a conception of the relation be- 
tween Is and Ought; and 3) a notion of the nature of society. 


A Conception of Social Science 
The conception of social science seems to divide itself into 
five sub-dimensions, as follows: 


1) Prediction. Tax speaks of the clinical distrust of pre- 
diction, of the immediate translation of predictive thoughts 
into “language about current group sentiments” which fur- 
thermore are hunched rather than made the basis of extensive 
planning. He argues that “to camouflage an uncalculable 
probability prediction as an absolute prediction, ‘... all other 
things being equal,’ is ethically questionable” and that “‘to rest 
content, as a matter of course, with a probability prediction 
would, we feel, be to rank helping below learning;” and this 
would contradict the clinical approach espoused, in which 
learning and helping are seen as of equal importance.? 

2) The Folk-Urban Dichotomy. Tax’s observation of 
choices in the folk-like Mesquakie society raises the question 
whether it is appropriate to make choice a characteristic of 


*Dr. Wolff is Associate Professor of Sociology, The Ohio State 
University. 
This paper was originally presented at the symposium on 
“Values in Action” at the annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association in Chicago, December, 1957. 


1. References in this paper by author are to the articles by Drs. 
Barnett, Holmberg, Peattie, and Tax in this issue of Human Organi- 
zation. References by footnote are to: Sol Tax, A Reader in Action 
Anthropology (115 p.; mimeographed mss.), University of Chicago, 
Chicago, (no date). 


2. Tax, op. cit., pp. 94-115. 


the Urban Society and to ascribe its relative absence or unim- 
portance to the Folk Society ?3 

3) Means-Ends. These terms, writes Tax, “lose most 
of their vitality.” Instead of saying, “if you do A, then X 
which you desire would follow, . .. we say (by our actions 
and words) do you want this complex A-X?” The action 
anthropologist realizes that the Indian—perhaps man gen- 
erally—is incapable of answering even this question with 
finality from the beginning, and that unforeseen implications 
of A-X emerge in the course of action.4 

4) Nature of the Scientist. The action anthropologist does 
not build proofs but a “structure of conviction” which, how- 
ever, does not remain his esoteric property but is exposed to 
the scrutiny of fellow scientists.° 

5) Relation of Scientist to Subject Matter. “Clinical re- 
search in community development absolutely requires a 
climate of trustful, candid interchange between the anthro- 
pologist and the people he is learning about and helping.’’® 
The anthropologist taking the research-and-development ap- 
proach pursues “as a goal the realization of basic human 
dignity to which every individual is entitled” (Holmberg). 


The Relations Between Is and Ought 


At least some anthropologists, “feel somehow a duty to act” 
when confronted with “Nazi racism, government policy to- 
wards the American Indian, racial segregation in education,” 
and thus “do in fact draw value deductions from their science 
—even when they claim the impossibility of doing so on a 
logical basis” (Peattie). Tax espouses truth and freedom and 
sees no contradiction between them; as to other values, he has 
found it proper “not to settle questions of values unless they 
concern us”: they are to be confronted and solved in action. 
Holmberg accepts the assumption that “human traits are such 
that progress can be made toward the realization of human 
dignity.” 


The Nature of Society 
Applied anthropology adds to traditional anthropology “a 


Ibid., p. 8 

Ibid., pp. 106-108. 
Ibid., p. 110. 
Ibid., p. 95. 
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greater interest in process” and dynamics (Peattie); its 
primary concern is with change (Barnett) ; but it realizes the 
limits of change in the resistance to it when change threatens 
“Social death” and violates certain values (Tax)7; it wants 
to learn about communities, using “the method of trying to 
help them” (Tax).® 


Discussion 


What are the congruent elements in this new reality? It is 
understandable that the discoverer should have most to say 
about that part of the new reality which is himself, the 
scientist, and his activity, science. And being an anthropologist 
living in a culture whose relation to history is dubious, and 
trained in. a predominantly ahistorical if not anti-historical 
social science, it is understandable that he should have least 
to say about the nature of society. 

As a scientist, his main concern is not with prediction but 
with learning and helping, or research and development, in 
one process. He engages in this process together with those 
whom he wishes to help and from whom he wants to learn, 
that is, other human beings who are his equals. Along with 
him, they improve in the common enterprise which leads them 
toward a further degree of realizing human dignity. 

A means-end paradigm to guide such an enterprise is as 
inappropriate as is the closely related view according to which 
fact and value or Is and Ought are radically separated. For, 
the enterprise is dynamic and dialogical; neither the anthro- 
pologist nor the people he studies are calculating men who 
would articulate ends and optimal means. Instead, they are 
men who devote themselves wholly to examining the situation 
in which they find themselves, and they act, to the best of 
their insight and knowledge, as normative beings. If “proof,” 
in the language of Martin Buber, is a term applicable to the 
“T-It” relation, Tax’s “structure of conviction,” which he 
prefers to “proof,” applies to the dialogical relation, to the 
“T-Thou” relation. The “structure of conviction” is an im- 
portant, perhaps the most important, part of a speaker’s in- 
ventory on which he draws in his dialogue with those with 
whom he is engaged in the common search for what is true. 
He uses the “structure of conviction” in his effort to persuade 
them and to be persuaded by them in such a Socratic endeavor. 
Exposed to the severe questionings of received notions with 
which this endeavor confronts him, the anthropologist ac- 
quires the conviction that society is dynamic but that the limits 
of its dynamic character are posed by the dignity of man—of 
those men, that is, with whom he desires to or can enter into 
a dialogical relation. Such men must be made to be self- 
determining by being permitted to be self-determining accord- 
ing to Tax.? 

But can all men be permitted to be self-determining? Is 
action anthropology, asks Tax,!9 possible among men who 
have conflicts defying compromise, among groups under 
colonial administration, in tribes practicing cannibalism, in- 
fanticide, trial by ordeal ? Why does the action anthropologist, 


Ibid., p. 52. 

Ibid., p. 14. 
9. Ibid., p. Sf. 
10. Ibid., p. 20f. 


asks Peattie, favor the introduction of new plows but not of 
a new religion; why does he not tamper with kinship systems 
but at least would want to with sorcery? “Applied anthro- 
pology,”’ Mrs. Peattie goes on to say, “will always continue 
to raise the great unsolvable questions of ethics.”” What is the 
good life? To what extent is the suffering of the present 
generation justified by the benefit accruing from it to future 
generations? The argument that the community knows better 
than its student what is good for it—that “what... is best 
for... [people] involves what they want to be” (T’ax)—may 
imply that Tax is less worried than Peattie about the “great 
unsolvable questions of ethics” which, he might hold, should 
and can be approached as they approach us, as it were—not 
abstractly, but in practice, in concrete situations. 

Tax’s argument contrasts with Barnett’s denial “that those 
who know a people best know what is best for them;” but 
we must realize that Barnett uses “knowledge” in its de- 
tached, scientific, objective, theoretical sense; Tax, in its 
dialogical, existential, practical sense. Thus Barnett, on this 
score, is not congruent with the new reality; nor is he con- 
gruent with it when he repeats the traditional proposition 
that science can deal with means but not with ends, thus 
perpetuating the means-ends dichotomy discovered to be 
inadequate by Tax and Peattie. But Tax is equally incon- 
sistent when, on the one hand, he raises a question about the 
appropriateness of the folk-urban dichotomy (concerning the 
aforementioned clustering of choice points along the folk- 
urban continuum) and, on the other hand, perpetuates it by 
speaking “of our own folk vestiges”!! when discussing the 
perception of the normativity of a brother as factual—instead 
of raising questions, as others have recently done, about the 
aptness of neglecting kinship relations in urban societies, or 
of acting on the recognition that the brother is the subject- 
object of a universal human relationship. 

The new reality being discovered by action anthropology 
needs explicating and being related to various phenomena of 
our time. Should we not begin these tasks by recognizing the 
need for a diagnosis of our time for an historical perspective? 
One would ask: What time is this in which action anthro- 
pology has developed and has come across such tenets as are 
espoused and hinted at in these papers? What image of man, 
what image of society, of the major social institutions, of his- 
tory, of the past, and of the future, do these tenets avow? In 
what respect are these images compatible with those which 
the diagnosis of our time suggests are held elsewhere? What 
can we do about incompatibilities? What role can dialogue 
play as against other means? 

Aside from the revisions of the Folk-Urban, Is-Ought, Ex- 
planation-Understanding, Theory-Practice dichotomies, aside 
from the revision of the conception of the student and his 
subject matter and other received notions, the explication of 
an historical perspective, the explication of the new reality 
sketched in our papers, and the reciprocal articulation of this 
perspective and reality appear to me both urgent and im- 
portant. To have stimulated such thoughts, in addition to 
their other accomplishments, is reason for joy, hope, and last 
but not least, congratulation. 


11. Ibid., p. 26. 
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Values in Action: A Comment 


Conrad Arensberg* 


I have from the beginning held that whether or not one 
wants to apply anthropology, and to what ends or purposes, 
or for what employer or institution to whom one submits one’s 
expert knowledge and advice is in no way a scientific or public 
concern. It is a matter of private, moral, individual decision 
made by us individually in our private capacities as men, as 
citizens, as individuals, as believers in our own churches, 
religions, and ethical commitments. Science has its own 
morality, a devotion to the evidence and to truth, which 
governs us in our doings as anthropologists and scientists, but 
which has nothing to say about the ends to which we put the 
truth we discover. (This point was well described by Homer 
Barnett, whose point of view I share.) The ends to which we 
apply science are our own individual business and our own 
free choices. By becoming anthropologists, and working as 
such, we do not stop being members of the cultural class, 
the religious, ethnic, political, etc. groups to which we have 
allegiance or devotion outside our efforts as scientists. I do 
not think we have any ends or purposes as scientists, or anthro- 
pologists, except devotion to truth and to science. 

It follows, therefore, that we have no common or profes- 
sional necessity for any sort of agreement or consensus or even 
convergence of interests in the kind of cause to which we 
intend to apply anthropology nor in the sort of client we take 
on. It follows, also, that I feel that any attempt to forge such 
agreement smacks of the nature of a coercion to conformity in 
personal values or personal morality which I will not support 
nor take part in. I believe that morals and values are unargu- 
able, absolute, and such that men come to them of their own 
wills, of their own initiatives, over their own individual paths, 
in the endless ways their own cultures, classes, churches, tradi- 
tions, experiences, and reasons prompt them to. 

It is not the function of our science or our Society for 
Applied Anthropology to debate morality or to take any moral 
stand or to push any persons, certainly not the members, into 
any consensus whatsoever. If I want to discuss morality I go 
to priests, philosophers, poets, and history, not to my fellow 
scientists. Furthermore, I believe that science, being the com- 
mon possession of mankind and a universal means for the dis- 
covery of the truths in nature, is in no way capable of becom- 
ing either professionalized or moralized. Medicine may have 
succumbed to professionalization and law, even the priesthood, 
but science stands in great danger. The test of whether an 


*Dr. Arensberg is Professor of Anthropology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This paper is a revised version of the comments made by Dr. 
Arensberg on the papers presented at the symposium on “Values in 
Action” at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, December 27, 1957. 
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advance in science as such is proof, truth, replication: the test 
that any man can do what the scientist discovers can be done. 
There is a great danger to freedom of inquiry and experiment, 
to freedom of reporting of experience, and to free exploration 
and discovery of new facts and new theories in any profession- 
alization of science, from degree granting to committee 
procedure, and it is our duty, mine anyway, to resist profes- 
sionalization in science wherever it appears, in order to 
continue to insure that any and all discoverers be heard, no 
matter who they are or how unorthodox what they have to 
say may appear. 

Apart from the danger of professionalizing science itself, 
a merely tactical consideration necessary to science as such, 
I have moral objections to any attempt to debate the values of 
science, or the values that should infuse the use of science. 
For scientists to debate morality as scientists, rather than as 
citizens or believers, is not only an invasion of the rights of 
citizens, it is an implied arrogation to scientists of expert status 
and expert authority above that of other citizens. A scientist 
gives the best of his knowledge to the citizenry or to his clients, 
like the lawyer or the doctor, all right, but he should never 
have authority from the fact. It is up to free citizens including 
politicians to take or reject scientific advice, including fact, 
at their own will. Scientists know, and tell truth; but they 
have no greater voice than other men. It is the nature of 
freedom that men have the power to make their own 
mistakes, including the rejection of truth. To give special 
status to the expert, to let him rule or administer instead of 
provide resources of knowledge and best advice, is not only 
arrogation of power, it is also a deadly danger to science itself, 
for the mistaking of the consensus of scientists (as in agree- 
ment scales, for example, or present theory) for provable truth 
is always an easy misstep and science grows not by the agree- 
ment or best judgment of scientists but by experiment and 
reexamination of evidence against new and unexpected data. 

But I have still other reasons for not wishing to see our 
science, not even its applied branch, swept into any debate 
about morality or about values, apart from the moral, political, 
and professional scruples I have just named. 

It is an induction from experience, of mine, of Pareto and 
Henderson, and hundreds of others in social science that morals 
and values, unless one is examining other people’s as third party 
neutral observer, are inseparable from sentiments and emo- 
tions. Probably because of the fashionable ascendancy of a 
search for conformity and for a new political unity in a day 
when older traditions including our older republican tradition 
are fading away under modern challenges. Americans are 
today especially prone to overreact to the general human ex- 
perience, which always arises in public debate, that most large 
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bodies of assembled persons do not have common values. They 
recoil from learning that, in a complex society like ours, people 
are not in fact in agreement about any, or certainly most, 
fundamental moral positions. Any debate about values is 
always theater of the painful discovery that the others do not 
agree, and values being for most people, even for scientists 
when not alert, matters of sentiment, and debates being essays 
at persuasion and dominance (“convincing the other fellow,” 
“winning him to the right’), then any debate, I have long ago 
learned, is always immediate occasion for bitter assault on the 
other persons’ positions and grievous shock about one’s own 
relative isolation and vulnerability. In a culture such as our 
current metropolitan one, which believes that somehow all 
right-thinking persons necessarily feel alike, the discovery that 
fundamental disagreements (which are inevitable in any large 
society or political order) exist is followed by a struggle for 
dominance and a drawing of lines of combat or of dislike which 
I do not want to see our science or our Society for Applied 
Anthropology thrown into. In a representative democracy 
based on the rule of law, we agree upon the means and limits 
of agreement, not in consensus. 


It is my particular training, in pietism and Quakerism, to 
let example convince, not argument; in Anglo-Catholicism, 
to let divine law rule under authority freely accepted; and in 
the American constitutional tradition (not town meeting 
democracy either, but representative government in congress 
assembled) to let the other fellow have his say without expect- 
ing to be won by his debate and to vote my own version of the 
right and of my constituents’ interests regardless of what they 
said. By all these counts, then, including a complete unreadi- 
ness to take my sentiments and my morals from my fellow 
professionals rather than from my fellow citizens, my parents, 
my priests, myself, I see no usefulness in any further effort to 
debate morality under cover of scientific discussion. I well 
understand that other people believe morality and values to 
be arguable or enjoy pouring out or watching pour out their 
moral stances or think consensus an end in itself. But I do not 
go to scientific meetings or professional ones to do fieldwork in 
other people’s habits or customs nor to watch other people’s 
rhetorical performances. I go to learn of science and of the 
experiences won in applying it to whatever problems of man- 
kind it may have been applied to. 
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National Indigenous Institute of Mexico: A Report 


Ideals of an Action Program 


Alfonso Caso* 


I 


By indigenism we mean, in Mexico, an attitude and a policy, 
and the translation of both of these into concrete actions. As 
an attitude, indigenism consists of recognizing, as a matter of 
ordinary justice and of the country’s welfare, the necessity for 
protecting Indian communities, in order to place them on 
a level equal to that of the mestizo communities which make 
up the mass of the Republic’s population. 

As a policy, indigenism consists of a governmental decision, 
expressed by means of international agreements, and legislative 
and administrative acts, which has as its objective the integra- 
tion of indigenous communities into the economic, social, and 
political life of the nation. 

An attitude and a policy do not suffice. Indigenism finds its 
proper expression when the attitude and the policy are trans- 
lated, in a systematic or planned matter, into appropriate 
actions. In Mexico this action is planned acculturation on the 
part of the Government, which proposes to furnish indigenous 
communities with cultural elements of positive value, in the 
Government’s view, as replacements for cultural elements 
which are valued negatively in the indigenous communities 
themselves. 


II 


In this brief summary, we do not wish to recount the 
history of the indigenous movement in Mexico since it began 
after the Mexican revolution. This has already been described 
in an earlier publication.! We wish simply to outline the basic 
ideas fundamental to the indigenist program of the Mexican 
Government: 


1) The Indian problem in Mexico is not a problem of race. 
The distinction between Indians and non-Indians rests, rather, 
on a difference of culture. Mexico is a mestizo country; the 
great majority of its people have both Indian and white blood. 
Any attempt to establish racial distinctions, in addition to 
being unscientific, would be useless, since we would not be 
able to base any policy on these distinctions. Also, Mexican 
society is opposed to all forms of racial discrimination. 


*Dr. Caso is Director of the Instituto Nacional Indigenista (Na- 
tional Indigenist Institute) of Mexico. 
The translation of Dr. Caso’s paper from the Spanish by Dr. 
Donald Sola of Cornell University is greatly appreciated. 
1. Alfonso Caso, et al, “Metodos y Resultados de la Politica In- 


digenista en Mexico,’ Memorias del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 
Mexico, VI, 1954. 


2) Mexican indigenism affirms, therefore, that the Indian 


possesses those capabilities, inherent in all normal human 
beings, which will permit him to modify his mode of existence. 
His present limitations are in no respect congenital, but are 
rather the product of historical and social circumstances, for 
which the non-Indian portion of the population has been 
largely responsible. These limitations can be overcome by 
well-conceived and well-executed planning. 


3) The indigenist program is not concerned with the in- 
dividual Indian as such, but with the Indian as a member of 
his community. The Indian who leaves his village perma- 
nently, who speaks Spanish, who works in a factory, and/or 
lives in a city, ceases to interest indigenism. He has been ab- 
sorbed into Mexican culture. But while he remains in his 
community, even though he may accept some elements of 
Mexican culture, he continues to be an Indian and his condi- 
tion is indicative of the stage of acculturation which his com- 
munity has reached. 


4) We believe that through acculturation the indigenous 
communities themselves should profit and not necessarily 
those who promote the cultural change. That is, it is not a 
matter of bettering the conditions of the Indians so that they 
may be more capable and efficient producers for the benefit of 
those controlling land, industry, and commerce. However, by 
improving the economic status of the Indians, by training 
them in new techniques, knowledge, and health, their capabil- 
ities and contributions as workers will increase and so will 
the nation’s productivity and general welfare. 


5) The indigenous community usually forms part of an 
economic social and political region in which a mestizo city 
plays a dominant role: but the city in turn is influenced by 
the Indian communities of the region. ‘The development of an 
isolated Indian community is not possible unless all of the 
district to which it belongs is developed at the same time. For 
this reason we feel that our program must be regional. 


6) Any action program or planned change, proposed for an 
indigenous community, must be approved by the community 
itself. Indigenism does not imply that one group is privileged 
to impose new ways of life on another. It is well known that 
our way of life, however excellent it may seem to us, may not 
be appreciated in the same way by people of other cultures. 
We favor the relativistic concept of culture, as well as a firm 
democratic position, in rejecting emphatically the use of com- 
pulsion in any form to make an Indian community adopt new 
ways of life, new cultural patterns. As a result, we must first 
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attempt to learn what the aspirations of the community are, 
determine which of the proposed changes the community is 
likely to accept, and negotiate a program with the Indians to 
promote these modifications which are considered appropriate. 
Thus the change or replacement of indigenous cultural pat- 
terns will be carried out entirely by means of persuasion. We 
have communities, still content with their way of life, who 
have made it clear that they prefer to be left unmolested. We 
expect that, in time, their attitude will change, especially when 
they observe the changes taking place in communities which 
have accepted indigenist programs. 


7) Those features of the community which do not stand 
in the way of progress and a better life will be respected. It 
happens frequently that governmental policies regarding 
acculturation are aimed at changing the most visible elements 
of a community’s culture, while disregarding covert elements 
which may be of more significance. In some circumstances it 
may be important to persuade the Indians to dress in the Euro- 
pean fashion, to wear shoes, to live in houses like ours, etc., 
but in many cases traditional dress is much more appropriate 
to the Indians’ environment than any we might impose on 
them. 

It is the popular notion that a people becomes “civilized” 
when it wears our garments, and practices our forms, includ- 
ing, of course, our vices. 

There are positive values in Indian communities which we 
must not destroy. To the contrary, we must develop them. 
As an instance we may cite communal control of land. The 
Indian prefers this way of organizing community property to 
our system of individual ownership. Community ownership of 
land has proved in practice to be beneficial for the Indian. 
Under this system, the land is much less apt to be lost to the 
community than it would be if it were broken up into indi- 
vidually owned tracts. It is a mistake—one which, unfortu- 
nately, has often been made—to try to convert the system of 
community control to one of individual ownership. 

As another example, we may mention the artistic production 
of the Indian, which is often at odds with our own canons of 
artistic taste, but which we have no right to change. Meddling 
here only succeeds in diluting the genuineness of Indian art. 


8) The indigenist program should seek not only the ap- 
proval of the community, but also its collaboration and active 
participation. Experience has shown that if the Indian is to 
have a sense of responsibility for the care of the school, for 
the maintenance of drinking water supplies, for the orchard, 
he must participate in the construction of these facilities and 
in the acquisition and planting of the fruit trees. Further, his 
services must be remunerated, even if only in symbolic form. 
To the extent that an Indian receives some benefit without 
cost, and without his cooperation, he will consider it a foreign 
thing, for which he will feel little or no responsibility, regard- 
ing it as a product of charity, or as the government's 
obligation. 


9) In accordance with current anthropological and socio- 
logical views, we do not believe that social phenomena of the 
type with which we are concerned are the result of a single 
cause; we conceive of them as complex phenomena which are 
produced by the interaction of numerous social factors. As a 
consequence, we feel that only well-rounded action will bring 


about the cultural and economic transformation of a com- 
munity. A culture, like that of our Indian groups, which main- 
tains itself by virtue of the close interdependency of its various 
aspects, cannot be changed in a desired direction by focusing 
action on a single supposed cause, on only one of the culture’s 
facets. It is essential, from our viewpoint, that the program be 
directed not only toward changes in the material culture— 
such as; changing tools and introducing new agricultural and 
stock-raising practices—but also toward a revision in the 
Indian’s way of responding to his environment, changing his 
conception of disease and the way he deals with it, improving 
his education. We cannot simply modify the technology of the 
culture, without also changing the corresponding ideology. 

No community will accept the iron plow while it is still 
believed that iron ‘‘chills” the earth and makes it unproductive. 
It is not possible for a community to accept a new type of 
equipment if there exist in the community taboos and prohi- 
bitions of social, religious, or magical origin against the use of 
that equipment. 

With regard to health, it is not sufficient merely to sub- 
stitute the medicines produced by modern science for the folk 
remedies and magical treatments which may be in use in the 
community; it is necessary also to change the community’s 
very concept of disease, to make the people understand the true 
causes of illness, and to help them realize that they do not 
become sick because of the evil wishes of other individuals or 
groups. 

A well-rounded program must also take into account the 
Indian concept of the relationship between man and nature, 
and must try to bring the community’s ideas into harmony 
with what we have learned of the world by scientific means. 

It must be added that we consider it essential that the 
indigenous community gain an awareness of belonging to a 
vaster social organization, that of the Mexican nation. 


10) The foregoing will have made clear that it is not 
the Institute’s purpose to maintain the indigenous communities 
indefinitely as such, but rather to give them the elements 
necessary for their transformation and for their identification 
with the other communities of the country. Neither does 
Mexican indigenism propose to restore those characteristics of 
the indigenous communities which have disappeared, as a 
result of contact—sometimes spontaneous, sometimes imposed 
—with non-Indian groups, during the last five centuries of 
coexistence. 


11) Itis not the Institute’s purpose to maintain indefinitely 
a tutelary role in its relationship with the Indian communities, 
as if they were not of age. We wish to stimulate, in each 
community, the idea that transformation and improvement 
can be achieved. Dr. Tax has expressed our feeling in a beau- 
tiful phrase: ““We wish to awaken hope.” But we do not want 
the community to remain forever under our direction and 
control. When the community demonstrates by its cooperation 
that it has accepted those changes which are essential, when 
leaders have emerged from the group who are capable of 
stimulating cultural change and of serving as administrators 
and organizers, then the Institute wants to withdraw gradu- 
ally, eventually leaving the community itself to plan and 
organize its own life, and to continue its battle for progress. 


12) The system of separating Indians from other ethnically 
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different communities and of restricting them to special geo- 
graphical locations is not compatible with the Mexican notion 
of how to deal with the Indian problem. But we do feel, 
contrary to some, that the differential treatment of the Indian 
community is justified, because of its special cultural char- 
acteristics, just as the cessation of that differential treatment 
is justified when the community has been started off on the 
road to integration. 


13) We believe that the indigenist program should not 
provoke unnecessary tensions and conflicts within the com- 
munity. Some tension is inevitably generated between the 
more progressive individuals, who desire change, and the more 
reactionary ones who wish to conserve the old forms of life. 
But these tensions and conflicts will only be aggravated by 
any impatient attempt to obtain results more rapidly. 


Acculturation is like education; its tempo is not set by the 
desires of the teacher, but by the capabilities of the pupil. 


14) We believe that policy-making with regard to the 
program of indigenism should not be based on any set of 
principles which are regarded as immutable; whatever prin- 
ciples guide our action should be subject to constant test and 
reevaluation. Experiment only, under conditions as controlled 
as applied social science can make them, will be able to tell 
us whether our procedures and the principles on which they 
are based are in line with reality or need to be modified. 


Slowly, by means of such experimentation, we arrive at 
procedures and techniques which constitute true experimental 
results, and which in the long run may come to form a doctrine 
of general validity. 
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National Indigenous Institute of Mexico: A Report 


Results of an Action Program 


Julio de la Fuente* 


I 


The ideological context of the work of the Institute has 
been described by Dr. Caso. Before I discuss the results of that 
work, it seems appropriate to describe briefly the structure of 
the Institute and its activities. 

The Institute was created by Presidential decree in 1948. 
The decree prescribed that the Institute be composed of a 
Director and a Council. The Director, who is the legal repre- 
sentative of the Institute and the person responsible for carry- 
ing out the decisions of the Council, is appointed by the 
President of the Republic, to whom he reports directly. The 
Council consists of representatives from six state secre- 
tariats, as well as other federal agencies and organizations for 
scientific research and higher learning. The Institute is 
financed in large part by three state secretariats. These and 
other federal agencies make economic and technical con- 
tributions to implement the program approved by the Coun- 
cil. This structure, non-existent under the old Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, provides for ample cooperation from 
the organizations represented in the Council. Finally, the 
Director is assisted by a Commission of Technical Consultants, 
formed by specialists in each of the principal areas of action: 
applied anthropology, hygiene and public health, economic 
development, agriculture, road construction, building con- 
struction, publications, and theater. 

Much of the Institute’s effort is channeled into regional 
projects, through the Centros Coordinadores Indigenistas 
(Indigenist Coordinating Centers), which are established by 
authorization of the President. As their name suggests, the 
Centers coordinate, in each area, the economic and technical 
resources of the Institute with those of the federal agencies 
functioning in that area, and other agencies representing 
Indians and non-Indians in the area. The structure of the 
Centers is to some extent similar to the structure of the 
Institute itself. Each Center is headed, preferably by an 
anthropologist, who is assisted by a group of technicians 
including other anthropologists and specialists in the vari- 
ous fields of activity in which the project is engaged: doc- 
tors who have been trained in public health, agricultural 
engineers, etc. Another group of specialists at a somewhat 
lower level consists of practical agronomists, nurses, and 





* Dr. de la Fuente is Chief of the Commission of Technical Con- 
sultants of the National Indigenist Institute, Mexico. 


Translation from the Spanish by Dr. Donald Sola of Cornell 
University is greatly appreciated. 


others. A third level is made up of the so-called Promotores, 
who may have special knowledge in the fields of education, 
health, agriculture, etc. They are bilingual Indians, natives 
of the region, who are trained in the Centers for the job of 
introducing into the Indian communities new ideas, techniques, 
and ways of organization. The work of the Promotores 
thus constitutes an important and indispensable foundation 
on which the work of the Center as a whole rests. 


II 


The Institute now has in operation five Coordinating 
Centers; plans for three more are in progress. Of the former, 
the Tzeltal-Tzotzil project, established in 1951, has been 
functioning longest. Its base of operations is in the city of 
Las Casas, the political, economic, religious, and educational 
center of the Chiapas highlands. This Center, whose work 
benefits 115,000 persons most of whom are Indian, has by 
virtue of its longer experience taken on the character of a 
pilot project. A second Center is that of Papaloapan, based 
in the resettled town of Nuevo Paso Nacional, which is 
located on the border between the states of Veracruz and 
Oaxaca. The first objective of this project has been the reset- 
tlement of the Mazatec and non-Indian groups whose villages 
and lands were flooded as part of a vast program of river 
control and the development of hydro-electric power. The 
resettlement was begun by the Commission of Papaloapan, 
which continues to participate in the work in collaboration 
with the Institute. The population affected here amounts to 
25,000 persons, most of them Mazatecs. 

The third project, the Mixtec, has in the course of opera- 
tion been converted into two projects: the High Mixtec and 
the Low Mixtec. The first has its base in the city of Tlaxiaco, 
a regional center similar to Las Casas; the second is based 
at Villa de Jamiltepec. The projects affect, respectively, 
60,000 persons, the majority of whom are Mixtec, and 
25,000 persons who are Mixtec and non-Indian, the latter 
including some Negroes and mulattos. The High Mixtec 
project has as its major objective the construction of a road 
to Low Mixtec and the preparation of the population for a 
resettlement move to the lower region. The Low Mixtec 
project is working on sanitation problems, so that the health 
of the immigrating group from High Mixtec will be pro- 
tected. This resettlement project is made necessary by the 
poverty and overpopulation of the High Mixtec region. 

The last Coordinating Center is the Tarahumara, which 
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has its base of operations in the town of Guachochi. Forty 
thousand individuals, mostly Tarahumaras, are affected by 
its program. The forests of the region constitute great natural 
wealth, but the Tarahumaras have, quite properly, been 
called “millionaires in rags,” since the exploitation of these 
resources has benefited others, but never the Indians. Sensible, 
controlled lumbering operations in the forests and a fair 
distribution of lumbering profits are immediate goals of the 
Tarahumara project. Such an achievement will provide a 
base for the general development of the Indians. 

The Institute thus exercises its influence in regions of 
varying climate, altitude, and natural wealth, and on cul- 
turally different groups. The Indians have attained different 
levels of acculturation and they differ as to personality traits. 

The characteristics of the Institute’s program may be out- 
lined as follows: 1) Many-sided investigations of the prob- 
lems of the region, carried out by social anthropologists, 
linguists, economists, doctors, agronomists, and other special- 
ists; 2) many-sided action, which may be summarized as: 
a) the improvement of communications, local economy, health 
and education, and shifting the community from a purely local 
to a national orientation; and b) a concern for all of the 
population of the region in carrying out the program with 
most interest, of course, in the Indians; this well-rounded 
approach is less evident in some Centers than in others, be- 
cause of budgetary limitations; 3) action in depth, using 
relatively ample funds. 


III 


The second part of my task will be to summarize and com- 
ment on several papers which illustrate various aspects of the 
work in the Centers. “Applied Linguistics in the Program of 
the National Indigenist Institute’ by Prof. Carlo A. Castro 
Guevara,! discusses the use of linguistics in the formal and 
informal educational program in the Chiapas Center. 
Although he has restricted his comments to one Center, they 
apply in general to others as well. The system of education 
we use for the Indians differs from the usual program in the 
country on at least four counts: 1) the use of appropriately 
trained Indian Promotores; 2) the use of the vernacular lan- 
guage of the region in both formal and informal education; 
3) the teaching of Spanish as a foreign language; and 4) the 
utilization of other aspects of Indian culture, in addition to 
language, to facilitate integration. 

The training of the Promotores consists of some remedial 
education and of teaching them the knowle’ge and techniques 
they must have in order to pass their knowledge on to others. 
The use of the local dialect requires the construction of prac- 
tical alphabets, which will help the Indians to learn to read 
and write their vernacular language and, ultimately, Spanish. 
Primers, newspapers, pamphlets, posters, and other teaching 
aids of varying content must also be prepared. The linguist 
also collaborates in the production of works for the puppet 
theater. In the Papaloapan Center, a rapid shift from local 
to national orientation among the Mazatecs, consequent on 
their resettlement, together with some reluctance to be taught 


1. Carlo A. Castro Guevara, “La linguistica aplicada en el pro- 
grama del Instituto Nacional Indigenista,” mss. (1957). 


in Mazatec, has caused us to use the vernacular somewhat 
less than in other Centers. As a result there is some loss to 
the educational process, but we are at least assured of the 
cooperation of the Mazatecs. In the teaching of Spanish, 
specific attention is focused on five situations in which the 
pupil, child or adult, will most frequently have to use the 
language: the school, the market, the store, the clinic, and 
public transportation. Personnel brought in to work on the 
project are invited to learn the local dialect, and teaching it 
to them is another of the linguist’s duties. In summary, as 
Dr. Castro Guevara has pointed out, linguistics constitutes 
one of the most useful tools in the formal and informal 
education of the Indian. 

“Experiments in Planned Economic Change in the Tzeltal- 
Tzotzil Region” by César Tejeda Fonseca,? deals primarily 
with the development of consumer cooperatives. The principal 
function of these organizations consists of helping the Indians 
to acquire consumer goods, of controlling, locally, the prices 
of these articles, and of training Indians to manage small 
retail stores. A secondary function is to introduce new items, 
and to provide information which will help the Indians to 
protect themselves from being cheated in their commercial 
dealings with non-Indians. In this program the Institute plays 
the role of an associate, performing administrative functions 
and furnishing economic aid. Through a process of trial and 
error these cooperative organizations have undergone various 
modifications, resulting in their present form: stores owned 
by a large number of people, at which any member of the 
community can obtain commodities. 

Dr. Tejeda also describes in this paper the establishment 
and operation of field stations for experimentation, demonstra- 
tion, and extension work on agricultural and stock-raising 
problems. The Center distributes in the area new and better 
varieties of seeds, fruit trees, coffee trees, and domestic 
animals. The first three of these are sometimes provided with- 
out cost, if there is certainty that they will be used, thereby 
departing from the well-known normal practice of not giving 
something for nothing. The very urgent need for increased 
production, especially fruit production, has caused us to make 
this compromise. In other cases, fowl of better varieties are 
exchanged for unproductive birds or are sold to the Indians 
for a token amount. 

The resettlement of a number of small groups of people, 
the last matter taken up in the paper, has the purpose of 
setting them up in compact, well-knit communities, facilitating 
their acculturation, and, in the case for which details are given, 
freeing them from the servitude of the hacienda. In this in- 
stance, a number of bound peons, in their desire to leave 
serfdom behind and to have a town and land of their own, 
accepted the help of the Institute. As a result, there is the 
new Tzeltal town of La Libertad, now a “progressive” com- 
munity, which makes its influence felt on the region sur- 
rounding it. The local Promotor was instrumental in this 
successful change. With tenacity, patience, and understanding 
he was able to get the conservative oldsters to reach a com- 
promise with the more progressive young men. Confidence in 
the Institute was another important factor. 


2. César Tejeda Fonseca, “Experiencias en el cambio economico 
dirigido en la region Tzeltal-Tzotzil,” mss. (1957). 
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“The Structure of a New Mazatec Town,” by Carlos 
Inchaustegui,? describes a case of resettlement which differs 
from the one discussed above, in that the move was not 
promoted and carried out by the people themselves. The 
resettlement has therefore required much patient persuasion 
and help in order to lessen the impact of the loss of homes 
and towns and a move from an old and familiar environment 
to a strange new one. In this case, the new town was formed 
by units of a generally homogeneous group who never- 
theless spoke different dialects of Mazatec, had distinct sub- 
cultures, and each unit had a high degree of ethnocentrism. 
Consistent with this, the various units tried to survive as 
independent entities within the town. In passing, we may 
point out that the cultural historian would probably perceive 
in this situation the counterparts of the tensions and pressures 
experienced by the Indians during the large-scale resettle- 
ments of the colonial period. The paper reveals the difficulties 
that an anthropologist-administrator encounters when he tries 
to help a newly formed group whose earlier disorganized 
condition has been further aggravated in a new environment, 
and which is permeated with factionalism, authoritarianism, 
and sharp differences of opinion between older and younger 
generations. 

The last paper, “Change in Wearing Apparel in Three 
Bicultural Areas,” by the present writer,4 compares the 
changes which have occurred in the three regions mentioned 
which lie within Chiapas and Oaxaca. The Institute follows 
a laissez-faire policy with regard to change in wearing apparel ; 
we neither encourage nor obstruct such change, but leave the 
decision to the individual Indian. Nevertheless, change has 
occurred at a different rate in each of these areas, because of 
the indirect influence of the Centers and other factors. In 
Chiapas a few Indians (young men) had adopted non-Indian 
dress completely. Today the number has increased although 
many compromise by wearing a combination of traditional 
and modern articles of clothing. In the Papaloapan area the 
resettlement afforded an opportunity for wholesale change in 
dress by both men and women, stimulated by the strong wish 
to move away from Indian culture and to achieve equality 
between the sexes. In the Low Mixtec area, the slight desire 
for change is showing some signs of increase, a favorable con- 
dition being the existence of some biological mixture of In- 
dians and non-Indians. In all these areas people are ceasing 
to consider the ability to use Spanish as a necessary precondi- 
tion of changing one’s style of dress. 


IV 


What success has the Institute had, considering its purposes 
and its policies? The papers summarized above give a true 
but fragmentary and impressionistic picture of the results. In 
general, it can be said that in most cases the confidence and 
voluntary cooperation of the people, Indian and non-Indian, 
has been obtained, and the more serious tensions have been 
prevented or lessened. The “great awakening which has taken 
place on the countryside,” an observation by Dr. Tax in 


3. Carlos Inchaustegui, “Estructuracion de un nuevo pueblo maza- 


teco,”” mss. (1957). 


4. Julio de la Fuente, “Cambios de indumentaria en tres areas 


bicultuarles,” Boletin del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, Mexico, 
1:2, 1958. 


Chiapas, exists also in the areas served by other Centers. In 
broad terms, the greatest success has been obtained in the 
fields of education, health, resettlement, and the development 
of resettled groups. In contrast, only moderate progress has 
been made in economic development and in changing aspects 
of domestic life. 

In more detail, with regard to education, the excellent 
cooperation of the Indians has made possible the construction 
or rehabilitation of more than 150 schools; especially remark- 
able has been the cooperation obtained in the “closed” areas 
of Chiapas, which before had resisted the new education. The 
more important elders of the villages have given their support 
to these schools, impressed by the fact that they are staffed 
by Indians like themselves. There has been no compulsion to 
enforce good attendance; which, has improved considerably, 
in spite of the adverse pressure created by the low economy. 
In the most conservative area, that of Chiapas, girls make up 
40% of the attendance. Interest in learning Spanish has been 
so great that the pupils have been catching up to their teachers 
in ability. It is hoped that in the near future, and for the 
first time in the history of the Tzeltals, the Tzotzils, the 
Mazatecs, and the Mixtecs, that some individuals from these 
groups will graduate as teachers. 

In the field of hygiene and health, the prevention, eradica- 
tion, or reduction of the prevalent endemic and epidemic dis- 
eases has been achieved. Extremely conservative communities, 
which were antagonistic to all overtures of help from non- 
Indians, have accepted DDT spraying, thanks, in part, to the 
use of ingenious methods of persuasion, such as the puppet 
theater. As a result, in the past two years, no cases of typhus 
have occurred in the Chiapas area. The job of construct- 
ing drinking-water systems has met with’ excellent coop- 
eration. In 1951, in this area, 1,763 persons came for medi- 
cal help to the hospitals established by the Institute. The 
annual average of patients in the following years has exceeded 
7,000. In other Centers, the corresponding figures are equal 
to these or larger. In Chiapas, the number of pregnant women 
who seek medical service has been very low, and for the 
present there are no indications that the situation will change 
very much, nor that our methods will succeed in bringing 
about a change. But in the other Centers this situation is com- 
pletely reversed. 

A conservative element in our policy has been the avoidance 
of direct campaigning against witchcraft. Still, in the past two 
years, no assassinations of supposed witches have occurred in 
Chiapas, where these acts of violence had been frequent. This 
fact and the statistics given above on the numbers of people 
seeking help at our hospitals are indications that folk concepts 
regarding illness, and the practices associated with them, are 
undergoing change, as a consequence of the introduction of 
alternative methods of curing disease. The lessening of belief 
in witchcraft—the traditional form of social control—has had 
the secondary effect of increasing the individual’s freedom of 
action, a matter which I have described in my paper.? 

It sometimes happens that the solution of one social problem 
creates another. A typical example has arisen in our work, 
where a problem of overpopulation is worsened by the success 
of medical and sanitation projects. As a response to this prob- 


5. Ibid. 
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lem, and on the basis of successful experiences with the 
resettled towns of La Libertad, La Independencia, Abasolo, 
and Ach Lum, we have already worked out viable projects 
for the voluntary resettlement of 10,000 Tzeltals and 
Tzotzils on land much superior to that which they now 
occupy. 

The moderate successes we have obtained in economic 
development will serve to demonstrate some lessons we have 
learned in the course of our work. The results of our efforts 
in agriculture, stock-raising, and the development of coopera- 
tives show up the difficulties which can be encountered when 
the anthropologist does not give full consideration, in both 
his initial study and his action program, to the factors which 
inhibit or favor social change. It is of no avail to distribute 
seeds and plants which are outside the experience of the 
Indians, nor to present alternatives which may seem to them 
less safe than their traditional ways. Seeds and plants which 
have no traditional appeal will not interest the Indians, since 
they will seem to have no immediate economic utility. On the 
other hand, the successful introduction of coffee culture has 
come about because some Indians were familiar with coffee- 
growing techniques and the economic value of coffee, as a 
result of having worked on coffee plantations. 

In the case of consumer cooperatives, it appears that, not- 
withstanding the initial enthusiasm they inspired, the coopera- 
tives conflict with preexistent customs and cultural patterns, 
and thus are not compatible with the social structure. Some 
time ago I offered an hypothesis to the effect that primitive 
cooperation does not provide a basis for modern cooperatives.° 
This seems to be so. The Indian practices trade in the usual 
way, deriving from it tangible and immediate results. In order 
to cover the expenses which he must incur when he is elected 
to a post in his community, the Indian obtains loans from 
money-lenders. He repays these loans with labor, and, if he 
fails to fulfill his obligations, he endangers his credit and 
may not be able to obtain other loans when he may need them 
most. The chain of authority—money-lender-municipal au- 
thority-municipal secretary — constitutes a legal or extra- 
legal mechanism, which the Indian knows well, and which 
forces him to fulfill his obligations. On the other hand, the 
participant views the new cooperative as something which is 
supposed to bring him immediate and tangible benefit, and, 
for those Indians who are in charge of such organizations, 
they are a means for obtaining the greatest amount of profit 
or satisfaction with the least risk, since they are not connected 
with any operating chain of responsibilities or sanctions. 

The cooperatives have, nevertheless, yielded some benefits 
which, in theory, had been foreseen: they have constituted a 
stimulus for the increase of trade and the division of labor 


6. Julio de la Fuente, “Cooperacion indigena y cooperativismo 
moderno,” in El Trimestre Economico, Mexico, X:4, 1941. 


among the Indians, who, in the area of Chiapas, have begun 
to establish small retail stores. (In Papaloapan some stores 
had existed previously and they are increasing in number.) 
In Chiapas this phenomenon is also due, in part, to the lessen- 
ing of belief in witchcraft, which had discouraged certain 
forms of individual superiority, among them this new way 
of carrying on trade. It is significant that in several instances 
Indians of high status have been the ones to establish these 
stores; in one case a shop is owned by several people, possibly 
in imitation of the cooperatives, or perhaps to prevent social 
sanction from falling on one person alone. Finally, the fact 
that different rates of development have occurred in com- 
munications and in the economy furnishes other lessons, one 
of them being that the integrated, “total” approach is com- 
pletely appropriate, as is the attempt to keep development 
programs in each area of activity moving at the same pace, 
at least in certain instances. When economic development 
lags, progress is arrested in the use of roads, in taking advan- 
tage of the mobility which these permit, in making better use 
of medical, sanitary, extension, and educational services. 


Vv 


Out of necessity, as happens frequently in applied anthro- 
pology, analyses and evaluations can be made only after the 
fact. It is true that the teachings of Drs. Redfield and Tax 
concerning folk-urban theory have made it possible for us to 
predict the results of some of our activities, even if only in 
very general terms. We believe it is possible to arrive at 
more precise predictions using this theory and the so-called 
general principles of social change. 

We think that the study, planning, and implementation 
which will assure greater success to the program being evolved 
by the Institute depend in great measure on four factors: 
1) greater mastery of anthropological theory, both pure and 
applied; and, closely related to the first factor, 2) improve- 
ment in methods of empirical investigation, a need which is 
reflected in the fact that a good part of our investigations 
are still at the level of descriptive ethnology, which tends to 
yield only obvious and general conclusions without revealing 
the whole of the scientific problem presented by the situation; 
3) the employment in each center of anthropologists who can 
be excused from administrative duties and thus be more 
effective collaborators with the anthropologist-administrator ; 
and 4) greater interaction between anthropologists and other 
specialists in all phases of the work. It is very satisfying to 
be able to cite, among the measures taken toward reaching 
these goals, the establishment of courses in Social and Applied 
Anthropology at the Escuela Nacional de Antropologia 
(National School of Anthropology), and the constitution of 
the Commission of Technical Consultants whose work is 
guided by the way of thinking I have described. 
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Creating Effective Research Relationships in Organizations 


Chris Argyris* 


The importance of behavioral science research is increas- 
ingly being recognized by administrators. They are looking 
for useful research results by attending hundreds of meet- 
ings where behavioral scientists discuss their research; read- 
ing journals and newsletters; and becoming surprisingly 
well-informed concerning the basic studies in the field. Other 
signs of the developing recognitions of the behavioral sciences 
are the increasing number of requests for researchers, and 
full-time positions in industry requiring “directors of be- 
havioral science research.” The demand in both cases out- 
strips the supply of competent applicants. In an even more 
significant trend, three of the largest management consulting 
firms have been looking for behavioral scientists who will 
conduct continuing systematic research programs into their 
own problems and also raise questions about new areas of 
activity for the future. 

In view of this interest, it behooves the researcher to examine 
the problems involved in: 1) creating effective research rela- 
tionships, in order 2) to increase the wise application of 
research to organization. In the discussion of these two ques- 
tions, I plan to draw examples from research conducted in 
factories, banks, hospitals, and utilities. Although govern- 
mental bureaus, educational institutions, and labor unions are 
not represented, I believe the discussion is equally applicable 
to such organizations. 

A useful first step is to examine the blocks that are presently 
inhibiting the conduct and use of research. As a minimum this 
would require an analysis of the administrator, the organiza- 
tion, and its internal culture, the socio-cultural milieu within 
which it is embedded, and the researcher. Such a complex 
analysis is beyond the scope of one paper. I believe, as a 
researcher, that it is best to focus on the barriers researchers 
create in organizations. The researchers should look at their 
own back yard before criticizing others. 


Why Do Researchers Show Little Interest 
in the Effective Use of Their Findings? 
There are at least four primary reasons which induce re- 
searchers not to become involved in the utilization of research 
findings: 


* Dr. Argyris is an associate professor in the Department of In- 
dustrial Administration, Yale University. 
1. Herbert A. Shepard, “Basic Research in the Social System of 
Pure Science,” Phil. of Science, 23:1 (Jan., 1956), 48-49. 


A) Dominant Values of the Scientific Community 

Shepard! points out that in the scientific community the 
highest honors tend to go to the scientist whose work involves 
radical reformulations or extensions of basic concepts and 
theories. High status is accorded to uncommitted research 
conducted with “disinterested curiosity” toward the extension 
of the boundaries of knowledge. Under these conditions young 
scientists will tend to be inculcated with the desire to shun the 
application of their research results, a desire reinforced by all 
the sanctions at the command of the scientific community. 


B) Lack of “Good” Theories and Inappropriateness of 
Traditional Methodology 

Lewin has often been quoted as saying that there is nothing 
as practical as a good theory. Perhaps another reason why 
scientists shun results is that they are not based on “good” 
theories; i.e., theories that are testable or have been tested in 
reality. In order for a theory to be testable in reality, it must 
be composed of a set of interrelated concepts that purport to 
mirror the reality being studied. Partially because of the 
enormous complexity of the subject matter, there are few 
theories that purport to mirror the world of “organizational 
behavior” to the extent that concrete predictions can be made. 

To make matters even more difficult the traditional experi- 
mental methods so frequently used may not be applicable in 
the study of organization. Organizations are composed of 
many parts on multi-levels of analyses. They must be studied 
as organisms.2 Analyzing their parts without taking into 
account the pattern in which they are embedded; by which 
they are maintained; and for which they exist, may miss a 
crucial requirement in scientific analysis, namely, that the 
model used and the experimental method derived must mirror 
the known or assumed empirical reality of the phenomena 
studied. 


C) The Lack of Additive Interrelated Empirical Research 
In a recent survey of human relations research, it is reported 

that not only is there little attention paid to theory building, 

but also very little attention is being given to interrelating the 


A Case Study of a Hospital, New Haven, Yale Univ., Labor and 
Management Center, 1956. 


2. Chris Argyris, Diagnosing Human Relations in Organizations: 


3. John L. Kennedy, “A ‘Transition-Model’ Laboratory for Re- 
search on Cultural Change,” Human Organization, 14:3 (Fall, 1955), 
16-18. 
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many empirical studies that are presently being conducted. 
Many researchers cut out for themselves a “neat little 
problem,” work on it very carefully, systematically, and pay 
little, if any, attention to the problem of how it may be re- 
lated to, or be part of, a larger more inclusive set of problems. 
Examples are reported within existing research units where 
different researchers are conducting research of their interest 
with little or no attention paid to the interrelationships of this 
research in order to give the results the additive nature so 
common in the more mature sciences.4 

To be sure one must be careful lest the emphasis on the 
“total picture” might straight-jacket the researcher and pre- 
vent him from exploring a seemingly unrelated but important 
subject. Also, I admit that the interrelationships between 
variables tend to become evident as the science matures. How- 
ever, this does not mean that time alone will do the job. There 
must also be an interest on the part of the researcher. This 
interest can be manifested relatively early in one’s research 
career. Lewin’s discussion of understanding by “successive 
approximations” seems very valuable.? 

One result of lack of additiveness in the empirical research 
is that it makes the researcher feel anxious about studying 
actual situations because he realizes the high probability of 
being faced with problems that go much beyond his particular 
area of interest. 


D) Lack of Researcher Desire 

Let us now turn to the researcher as a person and focus on 
some of his attitudes and values that induce him not to desire 
to apply the results of his research. 


1) Most researchers are trained to use research techniques 
ranging from the laboratory experimental method where the 
variables are tightly controlled to the more descriptive obser- 
vational techniques where control of the variables is not as 
great. An analysis of these techniques, however, shows that 
regardless of the degree of control of variables, they all assume 
a certain degree of submissiveness of, and control over, the 
subject as a person. The experimenter must motivate the sub- 
ject to behave as he (the experimenter) needs him to behave. 
The field researcher has problems in inducing the subjects to 
submit to questioning and/or observation of their behavior. 

An individual brought up in the tradition of conducting 
only basic research where he controls and influences others, 
but where he is never controlled, may tend to become quite 
anxious in the role of action researcher. In such a role, his 
results, and he as a person, are open to scrutiny and analysis. 

Even where no action phase is planned many researchers are 
quite anxious about possible attempts to manipulate them by 
management or by employees. Why the researcher experiences 
these anxieties is an interesting question and one that deserves 
careful research. After all, he spends most of his life 
manipulating® others. Why should he feel threatened by at- 





4. Chris Argyris, The Present State of Rescarch in Human Rela- 
tions in Industry, New Haven, Yale Univ., Labor and Manage- 
ment Center, 1954. 


5. Kurt Lewin, 4 Dynamic Theory of Personality, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. 

6. Manipulation is here defined simply as Mr. A overtly or covert- 
ly inducing Mr. B in the direction desired by Mr. A. 


tempts on the part of the subjects to manipulate him? Does 
this relate to his own insecurities regarding his ability to relate 
to people? 

This anxiety tends to increase as the researcher goes up 
the organizational hierarchy and deals with the top manage- 
ment of the organization being studied. Why should research- 
ers tend to become more anxious with those in a power posi- 
tion? Could it be that researchers aspire for power and are 
deeply sensitive about their relatively low status? If the desire 
to be successful among people in power is a motive for research, 
then rejection by management of the results would constitute 
quite an experience of failure for the researcher. The research- 
er may feel that, not only does management perceive him as 
having rather low status, but also as being a person who has 
not much of importance to say. 


2) Compounding the problem is the possibility that the 


researcher coming from the academic culture may deeply dis- 
respect practical people who have a different set of values. If 
I may draw again from my own experience, I found from a 
study of the situations in which I failed to obtain permission 
to conduct research, conducted a number of years ago, that 
the basic problem was the managers’ perception that I did not 
respect them; that basically I felt that researchers were better 
people than managers. As much as I hated to admit it, at that 
time, their position was valid. It was not easy for me to accept 
this; it was even more difficult to answer the question of why 
I needed to defend myself by disrespecting others. During that 
study I learned that the managers were quite defensive them- 
selves about my acadmic background and were therefore 
keenly sensitive to any move on my part in this entire area. 
They reported that many times they felt that my “down to 
earth approach” for them, emphasized the down and that 
fundamentally, I did not really want to interact with them. By 
the way, the discussion of these problems led the managers to 
examine more openly and freely their feelings toward me 
(e.g., they found that they had little respect for me). I 
noticed also that as we began truly to respect each other, my 
use of technical language no longer became a barrier to com- 
munication, nor an opportunity for them to express their 
aggression toward me by attacking my “high falutin’ gobble- 
dygook.” This decreased my defensiveness and permitted me 
to be more myself which, in turn, decreased their defensive- 
ness and permitted them to be more themselves. The result was 
an increased feeling of deep emotional regard for one another.’ 


How Does Application of Research Contribute 
to Basic Knowledge? 


I should like to begin by stating three propositions which I 
believe have been amply substantiated by personality, per- 
ceptual, and clinical researchers, respectively. The first is that 
human behavior is need-fulfilling (and/or goal-directed ).8 


7. For an interesting analysis of the importance of emotional re- 
gard, see Carl Rogers, “The Necessary and Sufficient Conditions of 
Therapeutic Personality Change,” Discussion Papers, 11:8 (April 4, 
1956), Counselling Center, Univ. of Chicago. t 

8. Arguments still persist if both phases, “need-fulfilling” and 
“goal-directed” need to be included. Usually personality theorists 
accept one or the other. The reader may choose whichever he likes. 
It does not make any difference in terms of the point I should like 
to make. 
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The second, a corollary, is that our needs significantly affect 
what we perceive and report. The third is that all human 
beings have a tendency to maintain their self-concept (or ego) 
by the use of a set of defense mechanisms. 


A) Valid Research Requires Motivated Subjects 


Research can be seen as a series of interpersonal relation- 
ships between the researcher and those being studied. 


It follows that, if the researcher of organizational behavior 
is to obtain cooperation, he must, as a minimum, behave in 
such a way as not to threaten the subjects. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the second proposition, the subjects’ predispositions 
(conscious and unconscious) to report valid information will 
be a function of the extent to which they perceive the re- 
searcher and his research as being meaningful and need- 
fulfilling. 

Let us examine this more closely: 

Experimental researchers presume that they minimize this 
problem by creating a situation that is so structured that only 
the needs of the subject relevant to the research will manifest 
themselves. The others will somehow be inoperative or held 
constant. 

The field researcher, however, does not have the luxury 
of being able to structure to such a degree the setting in which 
the research takes place. He can only depend for “leverage” 
on his personal impact and on the impact of his research upon 
the subjects to motivate them to provide him with valid data. 

How effective are each of these “levers” ? 

I doubt if the personal impact of the researcher can be a 
valid motivator for subjects. If the researcher could somehow 
be “all-loving” and well-liked, the resultant emotional tie 
between himself and his subjects could easily bias their reports. 
If one has emotional ties with the researcher, one might tell 
him only that which one feels is pleasing to him. 

The researcher is, therefore, left with the subjects’ percep- 
tion of his research as a primary motivating factor in inducing 
them to report valid information. Thus the research itself 
must somehow be perceived as need-fulfilling. The subjects 
(management, employees, etc.) must perceive the research as 
helping them to gain something which they desire; to explore 
problems hitherto not understood and unsolved. They must 
feel that they are contributing to something whose completion 
will be quite satisfying to them. 

If the research is not perceived by the subjects as need- 
fulfilling and meaningful, they may perceive the researcher 
as a “tolerable long hair who will leave, so just bear with him 
for a while longer.” In this role, the researcher tends to 
receive more surface collaboration, more polite smiles, and is 
usually overwhelmed by data that, after careful analysis, are 
found to be primarily on the skin-surface level. 

If the research is perceived as meaningful, the researcher 
is faced with a different set of problems. For example, many 
more fears come out into the open. Many more attempts are 
made to manipulate the researcher (which becomes an im- 
portant bit of data). Subjects also tend to show more resist- 
ance, more denial of problems, and more distortion of events 
before they open up their true feelings. It is the understanding 
of the dynamics of these resistances, denials, and distortions 


that leads to understanding of the more underlying, basic 
problems. These defenses arise in individuals because they view 
the research as truly influencing their lives. Such defenses are 
not the same as those created by the researcher’s own be- 
havior. 

B) Valid Research Requires a Committed Researcher 

The propositions stated above apply equally well to the 
researcher. His perception of what he hears and sees plus 
his reporting of data will also be influenced by how need-ful- 
filling the project is for him and by how defensive he becomes. 

In order to minimize researcher defensiveness, the research 
project must be need-fulfilling for him. 

Also, it must be satisfying to the researcher to behave in 
such a way that he communicates his sincere concern about the 
subjects’ needs and values. This must be done without imply- 
ing that he accepts these values as his own or promises any 
particular outcomes from the research. How can the researcher 
do this ? 

I should like to draw from the field of psychotherapy for 
one possible answer. Rogers? has shown that a therapist’s 
effectiveness increases as he feels a deep personal regard for 
his patient and a feeling that the patient is fundamentally 
responsible for his own behavior and his own growth. Snyder! 
reporting on twenty-one studies agrees with Rogers and adds 
that a counselor’s success depends more upon how the client 
perceives him (i.e., what the counselor means to the client) 
and less upon the particular skills or approach used. 

I believe the same principles apply to the researcher and 
his relationship to his subjects. He must communicate to them 
that he feels a deep personal regard for their problems and 
that they are responsible for their solution. 

The research quoted above suggests that for a researcher 
to communicate such feelings he must feel a deep sense of 
personal worth and a desire to be self responsible. Thus what 
first must be developed is not a series of research skills but a 
basic philosophy about oneself in relationship to others. It is a 
philosophy that causes the researcher to be deeply interested 
in his own growth and in the growth of others. It is a philoso- 
phy which requires enthusiasm, involvement, and contentment 
in the process of understanding oneself and others. 

It is difficult, therefore, to see how the researcher will 
uncover underlying problems if he tries to be “‘neutral.” A 
neutral researcher runs the risk of being alienated from his 
subjects. Alienation is increasingly found to be a crucial 
anxiety-producing factor.!! An anxious researcher will have 
difficulty being a valid observer. A researcher who is not 
anxious over his alienation may even be a less valid observer. 


C) Feedback and Subject-Researcher Commitment 


Up to this point we have said that basic research in organi- 


9. Carl Rogers, “The Necessity and Sufficient Conditions of Thera- 
peutic Personality Change,” Counselling Center (Univ. of Chicago) 
Discussion Paper, 11:8 (April 4, 1956). 

10. William V. Snyder, “The Phychotherapy Research Program at 
Penn. State University,” Journal of Counselling Psychology, 4:1 
(Spring, 1957), 9-14 

11. Erich Fromm, The Sane Society, New York, Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955, pp. 191ff. 
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zational behavior requires motivated subjects and committed 
researchers. Motivated subjects will exist when the research 
is perceived by them as meaningful and need-fulfilling. 
‘The question arises, how can research be made meaningful ? 
In my experience one way for research to be made mean- 
ingful to the subject and truly to commit the researcher is to 
promise feedback of the results. 


Problem of Feedback to the Participants 


At the outset, I should like to point out that feedback is 
not only important because of its influence on what subjects 
report. It can also serve as an opportunity for the extension 
and deepening of the research. 

For example, during the feedback stage of a bank study, 
the employees reported the existence of some employees per- 
ceived as the officers’ ““Gestapos,” none of whom had been 
detected through interviews or observations. During the same 
feedback the employees and the researcher explored one of the 
research results (employees expressed their aggression toward 
officers by lowering their work standards). This was not only 
fully discussed, but the employees added new dimensions in 
terms of how they maintained these low work standards in 
spite of officer opposition. Both of these bits of information 
added immensely to the final model of the organization. 

How does one plan for feedback? In my own research, I 
make it a point first to ascertain the motives of management 
for inviting me into the plant. One effective way to test 
motives is to ask if the administrators desire a feedback of 
results. If they do, to whom should the feedback be given? In 
most cases, the administrator asks for feedback to himself and 
a few of his co-workers. A smaller number request a feedback 
to all levels. If the latter request is not made of the researcher, 
it may be helpful to inquire why the administrator does not 
desire feedback to his employees. The researcher tries to help 
the administrator become aware that if he maintains his 
position he may be interpreted as using research to control the 
employees, or to keep them in the dark because he finds the 
results disturbing, or because he has no intention of doing 
anything about the implications of the findings. 

If the administrator insists that this is the way he wants it, 
then the researcher must make up his mind if he wants this 
particular research situation badly enough to accept the ad- 
ministrator’s conditions. If he does, he then informs the 
administrator that, in his introduction to every interview, he 
will make it clear that the data will be fed-back to the ad- 
ministrator and not to the employees. The researcher does not, 
at this stage, attempt to help the administrator “work 
through” his defensiveness so that he permits the employees to 
listen to the feedback. To do so would be to change him 
significantly. Such a change would clearly have important 
repercussions on the other aspects of the organization. 

This leads also to the working principle of never giving 
relevant feedback to anyone until the researcher feels he has 
an adequate picture of the organization. The researcher re- 
frains from giving feedback until the end of the research 
phase for two reasons. If his data are at all relevant, their 
feedback will tend to influence the administrator’s thinking. 
The researcher runs the risk of changing that which he is 


trying to study. The second reason is that if feedback is based 
upon partial information, and if it is somehow threatening, 
the administrator may defend himself by pointing to areas 
which the researcher has not as yet studied. If he tries to cope 
with this defensive reaction by helping him to work it through, 
the researcher is again running the risk of changing the 
administrator. 


A) Obtaining the Administrator's Diagnosis 


One of the first steps to be taken, if one plans a feedback 
stage, is to obtain the administrator’s (or group of admin- 
istrators’) diagnosis of the organization. Such information 
helps the researcher: 


1) To gain more insight into a) the personalities of the 
administrators, b) their interpersonal relationships, and c) the 
accuracy of their awareness with regard to the employees’ 
diagnoses. 


2) To help him to discover the causes for some of the fac- 
tors which he may find are critical in creating the organiza- 
tion’s problems or its strengths. 


3) To help the participants compare their own diagnoses 
with those of the researcher. In the case of the administrators, 
this has been clearly of help in decreasing their tendency, 
during the feedback stage, to rationalize their lack of aware- 
ness of organizational problems by insisting that “we knew 
these results all the time.” 


In utilizing the administrators’ diagnoses as a protection 
against possible aggression by management toward the re- 
searcher, the latter should not become so defensive that he uses 
these diagnoses in an “I told you so” manner. In my experi- 
ence, the researcher’s initial feedback may tend to arouse some 
defensiveness among the administrators, especially if the re- 
sults are in any way threatening. If such defensiveness does 
arise, the researcher is advised to permit its full expression 
and to mirror his feelings back to the administrators for their 
explorations (e.g., “I can see how these results can be upsetting 
to you” or “I wonder what is the objective of your criticism 
of the results”). Such questions do not necessarily assume 
that the researcher is correct in his diagnosis. The objective 
is not to find out who is right or who is wrong. It is to help 
each party see how they are reacting to potentially threatening 
behavior. To the extent a researcher does not feed back his 
data to the participants as he obtains it (or as the participants 
and the researcher obtain it together)!2 his feedback can 
understandably be perceived as a hostile act. After all the 
researcher does keep his information hidden from people until 
it is analyzed. If the research results do not jibe with the 
organizationally expressed diagnoses made by the admin- 
istrators, then the feeling of hostility may be compounded. 
Finally, if the results suggest that there are problems of free 
communication among management then the researcher, by 
bringing the administrators together to hear and discuss his 
results, is forcing individuals to come together who do not 


12. Elliott Jaques, Measurement of Responsibility, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1956. And Elliott Jaques, The Chang- 
ing Culture of a Factory, London: Tavistock Publications, 1951. 
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usually discuss such matters while in the organizational 
context. !3 


B) AJaintaining the Role of Researcher 


Another important characteristic of an effective research 
relationship is that the researcher may in no way join existing, 
or create hidden or open power groups with which to attempt 
to influence participants, on any level of the organization. The 
researcher may feel free to influence, but this influence should 
be made explicit. 

A researcher can unwillingly become a member of the 
organization if he accepts the administrator’s diagnosis of the 
human problems in the plant. Such acceptance may be inter- 
preted by the employees as the researcher becoming part of 
management and they may react appropriately. At least as 
crucial, if not more so, is that once the researcher accepts the 
administrator’s diagnoses, he will tend to lose one of his most 
important assets, namely, a fresh point of view: a view not 
influenced by the existing organizational activities, interac- 
tions, and sentiments. Thus, it is for the sake of the organi- 
zation, as well as for the sake of research accuracy, that the 
management’s diagnosis may never be used as defining the 
objectives of the researcher as a starting point for action. 

Another potential disadvantage of accepting the diagnosis 
of the administrator lies in the probability that the diagnosis 
will not be valid. The probability that an administrator may 
make an invalid diagnosis is quite high because he tends to be 
in an isolated position where much of the upward communica- 
tion is highly censored. Another factor influencing the admin- 
istrator’s diagnosis is that he tends to see problems through 
his own set of “management logics.” 

Another way a researcher can entangle himself in the or- 
ganization is to promise some employee to communicate some- 
thing which the employee has been unable to communicate 
personally. One employee pleaded with me to inform his boss 
that he definitely desired a raise. I told him that I had agreed 
not to mention any specific names in my report. He insisted 
that I had his permission. I replied that I was truly sorry, but I 
could not report his name even if he did give me his personal 
permission. In another case a group of foremen implied to me 
that if I wanted to become a member of their group, I should 
tell them, in general, what the administrator thought of them. 
I replied that I could not divulge this information. They 
became extremely bitter and hostile. A few days later, I 
learned this was planned to test me. As one of the men said, 
“If you would tell us what the boss thinks, then you would 
probably tell the boss what we think.” 


13. For interesting examples of how different researchers behave 
during the feedback stages of research see: 

Floyd Mann, “Studying and Creating Change: A Means to 
Understanding Social Organization,” in C. Arensberg (ed.), Re- 
search in Industrial Human Relations, 1957, pp. 57-68. 

John L. Butler, “Industrial Psychiatry and Social Psychiatry,” 
paper presented at Symposium on Preventive and Social Psychiatry, 
Walter Reed Army Hospital, Institute of Research, Washington, 
D.C., April, 1957. 

Robert H. Schaffer and Robert Zager, “The Invisible Barriers 
to Management Productivity,” New Canaan, Conn., Fred Rudge & 
Co., April, 1957. 


Problems of Manipulation 


Any research that has an applied aspect can easily involve 
the researcher in situations where attempts may be made to 
manipulate him and he to manipulate others. It seems to me 
the researcher should not be afraid of manipulation. If 
manipulation is “natural” behavior in the organization, then 
a researcher’s warning against such behavior can make his 
subjects defensive and/or prevent them from providing him 
with important data. A researcher should not hide from 
manipulation. It is important raw data for his research. It 
will help him to obtain a deeper insight into the organization 
and to ascertain the probable degree and direction of distortion 
in the respondents’ information. 

Many researchers become alarmed at the suggestion that 
they ought to create research relationships where they may be 
influenced after the research has begun. This violates the basic 
canon of systematic control over the subjects. Even if this is 
true, does the researcher conducting field research have any 
other choice? Is not the researcher acting like an ostrich that 
buries its head in the sand if he believes that, by defining a 
“proper” relationship and by gaining acceptance of it at the 
initial stages, he makes the project safe from contamination? 

Research, to the subject means being controlled by, being 
dependent upon, being submissive to, the researcher. Healthy 
individuals naturally tend to react negatively to such condi- 
tions.!4 If the researcher defines rules against such negative 
reactions, then will not the subjects continue to react but be 
careful that they are not discovered? Subjects, especially in 
organizations, are adept at keeping the informal behavior 
secret usually by creating “organizational” reasons behind 
which they can hide.!> Might it not be profitable for research- 
ers to become aware that there are perhaps informal systems 
against them? 

One way to control the effects of the subjects’ attempts at 
influence is not to prevent them, but to help create the process 
by which they can be expressed openly. The researcher can 
then ‘measure’ the influence and correct for possible con- 
tamination. Thus, in the initial phases, it may be important 
for the researcher to make it explicit when he feels that he is 
being manipulated by the subject, and, if possible, when he, 
the researcher, is manipulating the subject. In both cases, the 
researcher must be careful not to be perceived as penalizing 
the subject or trying to play a God-like role. Talking about 
manipulation attempts openly and freely, not only tends to 
decrease the covert manipulation, but it also helps the re- 
searcher to understand better the administrator’s manipulative 
activities. The assumption is made that his manipulation of 
the researcher does not differ (genotypically) from the way 
he manipulates his subordinates. 

To be sure, this may lead to feelings of embarrassment on 
the part of the administrator which, in turn, may lead to his 
becoming hostile and aggressive toward the researcher. This 
is not necessarily “bad” nor does it mean that the research 
relationship will be terminated. Conflict, tension, disagree- 


14. Chris Argyris, Personality and Organization, New York, Har- 
per and Bros., 1957. 


15. Chris Argyris, “Diagnosing Defense Against the Outsider,” 
JSST, VIII:3, 1952. 
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ment, and misunderstanding per se do not necessarily disturb 
the relationship. It depends on how the researcher copes with 
these problems. (My experience suggests that subjects in 
organizations tend to be much more “at home” with tension 
and conflicts than do researchers.) However, even if the 
relationship is terminated, it seems better that this should 
occur early in the research rather than late when much time 
and resources have been invested. 

If negative feelings are accepted by the researcher, (i.e., 
he does not become defensive) it tends to strengthen the 
relationships because it gives the administrator the feeling 
that he can be himself without being “criticized” or threaten- 
ing to others. It also tends to free the administrator to speak 
of the occasions when he feels he is being manipulated by the 
researcher. 

Such freedom can lead to greater spontaneity and freer 
expression of feelings. Obviously, this is crucial in a diagnostic 
research project. Nor does this result mean that the researcher 
has necessarily changed the situation appreciably (i.e., that it 
is having effects upon his design). If the administrator be- 
comes more self-expressive in his relationship with the re- 
searcher, it does not necessarily mean he will automatically 
feel free to change his behavior toward the other members of 
his firm. On the contrary, the administrator usually becomes 
more aware of and accepts the differences between his rela- 
tionship with the researcher and those which he has in the 
organization. Administrators are keenly aware that many of 
their relationships are organizationally defined and therefore 
separate them from the research relationshp. Being able to 
accept his “natural”? set of organizational relationships and 
the relationship with the researcher, may lead the administra- 
tor to become much more accurate and valid in his responses 
regarding the more latent or genotypical characteristics of the 
organizational milieu. His patience with the milieu may be 
increased. Moreover, if the administrator does decide to 
attempt to change his organizational relationships, he can 
now feel free to communicate such information to the 
researcher. I doubt if the researcher can or should stop any 
self-initiated change, even if it goes against his design. One 
possible mode of action for the researcher would be to point 
out the complexity of interrelationships within the organiza- 
tion and to suggest that the administrator wait until the total 
picture is obtained in order that a more accurate evaluation 
can be made of his proposed change to the entire organization. 

Too often researchers tend to feel that the best relationship 
is one where they are always perceived as being “understand- 
ing” people who never upset others. Many times this leads the 
researcher to bend backward and suppress his true feelings. 
In the long run such behavior may lead to a deep rejection of 
the researcher. Individuals (e.g., management) find it difficult 
to respect and trust the researcher who is easily manipulated. 
Polansky and Kounin!¢ have shown that the client’s desire to 
continue with the counselor after the initial interview is 
partially due to his perception of the counselor’s technical 
skill, thoroughness, and competency. 

In this connection, I cannot see anything wrong in the 


16. Norman Polansky and Jacob Kounin, “Clients’ Reactions to 
Initial Interviews,” Human Relations, 1X :3, 237-64, 1956. 


researcher freely communicating, at the proper time, that he 
probably does know more about how to conduct accurate 
diagnoses of human problems than anyone else in the organi- 
zation. If this is not the case, then the research project ought 
to be labelled as a training project for the researcher. Imply- 
ing that management knows more than the researcher only 
seems to increase the insecurity of both the researcher and the 
administrator. The latter may manifestly accept the “com- 
pliment” but underneath begin to wonder why he should 
permit the researcher to enter the organization. The research- 
er, on the other hand, in an attempt to be consistent may try 
to play down his abilities, skills, and his research results by 
such activities as implying that “no doubt the administration 
knew these results all the time.” I believe that research some 
day will show that the researcher’s attempts to be “‘under- 
standing,” “nice,” “diplomatic,” etc., are not related to cre- 
ating an effective research relationship. They are related to 
his personal insecurity in the research relationship. 

An example, illustrating some of the points made above hap- 
pened to me a number of years ago. When I met with the presi- 
dent of a firm, he lauded behavioral science research to the 
point where it became obvious to me that I was being “‘buttered- 
up” for some reason. He was not long in making his motives 
known. He asked me to give him some “general,” “off the 
cuff” evaluations of his vice-presidents. One possible response 
could have been for me to remind the president of our arrange- 
ment that I would not divulge any such information or make 
evaluations of people unless they requested it and were present. 
Instead, I responded, “You do not know as much as you 
would like to know about your top management?” The 
president thoroughly rejected the statement by replying, “I’ve 
known these men for years.’’ However, after a burst of 
hostility, he admitted that at times he found it difficult to 
communicate to some of the vice-presidents exactly how he 
felt about them, because he felt it would embarrass them. 
By first accepting his feeling that vice-presidents do become 
embarrassed, the president was able to consider the possibility 
that “talking about personalities” also embarrassed him. Dur- 
ing a later meeting, he remarked that being able to talk about 
one of his own perceived “weaknesses” in front of someone 
helped him to begin to accept himself. I replied that I had 
sensed his greater spontaneity and that this, in turn, had helped 
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me to be more spontaneous, 


Conclusions 


1) Applied research adds to our basic knowledge of or- 
ganizational behavior. Only if people are highly motivated, 
will they reveal the real problems that confront them. The 
researcher can hardly motivate them adequately unless they 
feel that the research is likely to do the organization some 
good. 

2) To motivate his respondents, the researcher needs to 
be motivated himself with a feeling of responsibility toward 
the organization and of respect for its members. 

3) Applied research requires feeding back research findings 
into the organization. Discussions growing out of the feedback 
are useful to the researcher in providing new knowledge. The 
feedback discussions may also help to provide people with 
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understanding and motivation to introduce changes. 

4) The researcher should not fear efforts on the part of 
the respondents to manipulate him. These manipulative efforts 
will indicate that the study is of real concern to the people. 
It will also give clues regarding the forces at play within 
the organization. 

5) The applied researcher must function as an active 
agent. If he expects people to express their thoughts and feel- 
ings freely to him, he cannot conceal his own thoughts and 
feelings completely from them. If he tries to play a com- 
pletely passive role in his relations with them, this serves onl; 
to arouse anxiety. 

6) I believe that behavioral science research into organiza- 
tional behavior will advance maximally when the basic and 


applied aspects are not separated. Burns,!’ in a provocative 


17. Tom Burns, “The Social Character of Technology,” The Im- 
pact of Science on Society, Vi1:3 (Sept. 1956), 147-165. 


article shows that Germany lost the race in developing radar 
because they split their basic and applied research. England, 
on the other hand, won the race by using the opposite scheme. 

But even more important is that it may be psychologically 
unhealthy for a researcher of human organizational behavior 
not to feel some responsibility for the proper use of his 
product. 

It places the scientist in the unusual situation of not being 
induced to feel some responsibility for his own activity toward 
other human beings. I can see how this problem may not 
necessarily be important for scientists who experiment with 
rats, guinea pigs, and monkeys. But I am raising the question 
of the possible effect on the psychological health of the 
researcher if he does not feel responsible for activities in which 
he uses human beings and for results which may be used by 
others against or toward other human beings. As far as | 
know, only children and mentally-ill people are freed of this 


responsibility ; the former only temporarily. 
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A Cross-Cultural Test of Self-Image 


John L. Kennedy and Harold D. Lasswell* 


Franz Boas proposed that one of the central problems of 
anthropology is ‘“‘the relation between the objective world and 
man’s subjective world as it has taken form in different cul- 
tures.” (3). The growing psychological interest (1) (2) in 
the relation between motivation or needs and perception ought 
to be extended cross-culturally because it seems likely that 
difficulties in cross-cultural communication may be a function 
of fundamental cultural differences in perception which may 
be quantified and measured. In particular, differences and 
similarities in perception of the body-image appear to be 
profitable to investigate. This paper will report two very pre- 
liminary studies, carried out on a group of Indians at an 
isolated hacienda in Peru and on a much larger group of school 
children in two California suburban communities. The results 
of these studies are most tentative, hence the primary emphasis 
of this report will be on methodological considerations. 


The Theoretical Framework 


One of the first problems for the observer of a different 
culture is the degree to which its members attend to, or are in- 
fluenced by, aspects of the physical and cultural environments 
considered important by the observer from another culture. In 
psychological development, these aspects of the physical en- 
vironment and of other living organisms become related to the 
self-image so that all members of a culture may be expected to 
make judgments about relative sizes, weights, and distances 
in relation to body characteristics. Thus, for example, the 
Peruvian Indian and the suburban community child have no 
difficulty in judging whether they are taller or shorter, heavier 
or lighter than a familiar target object or person. If the “true” 
height and weight of the judge and the target are measured 
in standard physical units, a perceptual distortion measure 
may be computed. Such distortions were used, both in Peru 
and the United States to investigate the perception of the 
“power” or value structure of individuals occupying positions 
and playing roles in the social structure by other individuals 
whose positions and roles were also known. 

We should make clear the sense in which we are using the 
conception of social structure and role. The context of any 
society possessing a culture can be described according to the 
institutional practices by which values are shaped and shared. 
It is useful for some purposes to treat any recognized want as 


* Dr. Kennedy is Professor of Psychology at Princeton University, 
and Dr. Lasswell is Professor of Law and Political Science at Yale 
University Law School. These investigations were carried out while 
the authors were Fellows at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California. 


referring to a “value outcome.” But comparative studies are 
needed to arrange the many thousands of specific outcomes 
that are sought according to a concise list of categories. We 
speak of these categories as “values,” and we are especially 
interested in the study of the “power” value, by which is 
meant those acts usually referred to as governmental or 
political decisions in a community. (4) In the Peruvian 
hacienda (Vicos) in which we worked it was comparatively 
easy to describe the formal power structure and to classify 
people as members of an elite (or not). We were, of course, 
ultimately concerned with the social and political structure 
of Vicos in terms of every value (wealth, respect, and so on). 
Our first attempt, however, was to select as targets to be 
judged individuals who were members of the local political 
elite. (They might have been—and usually were—members 
of other elites as well; but these interconnections were left 
for later study in the event that our method should begin 
to yield promising results. ) 

Members of the formal political elite also played roles in 
the effective decision process. Thus they could be described 
according to the unofficial roles they played as “bosses.” 

We are also interested in the growth of prevailing percep- 
tions of authority as part of the socialization process in any 
society. This calls for the study of pre-adults. In this con- 
nection we made a preliminary survey of body images among 
a selected sample of California school children in order to 
confront the technical problems involved and to ascertain 
whether perceptions in reference to power figures did, in 
fact, vary in a meaningful manner. 

Certain problems were encountered in testing the United 
States children. Since the “power” figures used as targets were 
adults, the questions were asked in a manner designed to 
break the stereotyped reply that all adults are taller and 
heavier. The effect of the standard perceptual illusions, such 
as the vertical-horizontal illusion, in such judgments has not 
been investigated. 

One of the interesting aspects of such a test is that, unlike 
the more widely-used clinical tests such as the Rorschach, this 
one may be scored in physical units. 

The hypothesis tested, then, was that the association of 
certain figures with power or value tends to influence indi- 
vidual perceptions of the height and weight of others in rela- 
tion to self and that such perceptions will exhibit character- 
istic similarities and differences cross-culturally. 

Our field trip to Vicos afforded an opportunity to dis- 
cover, in the extremely limited time available for such an 
inquiry, whether appreciable differences would appear in the 
estimates made by a small group of Indian subjects. We 
decided to use three categories of objects. The first was 
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composed of authority figures with whom the Indians were 
in frequent contact. 

One object of estimate was the Director of the Cornell- 
Vicos project, who had lived a year at the hacienda and was 
well-known to everyone. Another object of this class was the 
resident Field Director, who was in daily contact with the 
subjects. The Peruvian administrator of the hacienda was 
another object and, in addition, three Indian mayorales, or 
foremen, who represented the people as a whole in dealings 
with the hacienda management, were chosen as target objects. 

The second category was composed of two wholly imaginary 
symbols of reference to remote authority figures with whom 
the subjects had no face-to-face contact. The possibility of a 
secondary contact by way of a medium of mass communication 
was deliberately not excluded. The question in our minds was 
whether the Indians would allow their imagination full play. 
We chose the President of Peru and the President of the 
United States. 

The third category was made up of the most prominent 
inanimate objects in Vicos, namely, the statue of San Andres 
and the statue of the Virgin. The two statues are placed in the 
hacienda church in niches located above eye level from the 
floor. Not only are they seen by the subjects almost every 
Sunday, but on fiesta occasions the statues are taken down and 
carried in processions. In a devout community it is to be 
assumed that the statues promptly call up the frame of refer- 
ence toward authoritative religious figures that had been 
moulded from early childhood. 

In order to obtain immediate cooperation a prize of 5 soles 
(about 25 cents) was given to the most accurate guesser and 
each subject was given a few potatoes for participating. Each 
subject was weighed and measured individually by a Peruvian 
anthropologist after the questions comparing themselves with 
the target objects were asked individually in another room 
by a second Peruvian anthropologist. Estimates were made 
in three categories (self heavier than, equal to or lighter than 
for weight; self taller than, equal to or shorter than for 
height). The subjects were fully cooperative and rather 
entertained by the diversion provided by the task. It is an 
interesting indication of Vicos culture, the significance of 
which will not be interpreted here, that the Indians were 
unwilling or unable to estimate self in relation to the two 
remote and unknown figures, the President of Peru and the 
President of the United States. The sample tested included 
eight males and four females. 

Although the number of subjects tested is too small to 
justify elaborate statistical treatment, we did come across 
what appears to be a large distortion of self in the direction 
of underestimation. While the animate, familiar power figures 
were perceived in a rather veridical fashion, the statues or 
inanimate symbols of power were targets against which all 
subjects distorted self by large amounts both in height and 
weight. With as much as a 60 cm. advantage in height, the 
subjects still reported that the images were equal to or taller 
than themselves. 


U.S. Public School Sample 


This finding so intrigued us that we decided to conduct 
a similar exploratory study of self-image on two samples of 


United States school children, utilizing school records of ac- 
tual height and weight.! The targets were: mother, minister 
or priest, father, school principal, teacher, and tester. 

In addition to adult targets, a large number of peer judg- 
ments were obtained. But serious inconsistencies in the selec- 
tion of peer targets used by the judges make these data rather 
difficult to interpret so they are not reported here. Heights 
and weights for the targets were obtained by sending a return 
postcard to the person involved and by telephone follow-up 
in some cases. Errors are no doubt present both in the school 
records and in the reported actual heights and weights of the 
target figures. 

The data were collected by means of a group paper-and- 
pencil test with the following two questions: 


1) Imagine that you are at the circus inside a big tent. 
A red ball is hanging from the top. Bobo, a clown, 
wants the ball but he can’t reach it, and there is no 
ladder around. Bobo asks two other clowns to help 
him. One of the clowns stands under the ball and 
Bobo jumps up on his shoulders and balances there, 
standing straight up. He still can’t reach the ball. 
The third clown now jumps up on Bobo’s shoulders 
and he stands straight up; we now have three clowns 
standing straight up on each other’s shoulders—one 
on top of the other. The third clown can just reach 
the ball and he gets it for Bobo. Now you tell us 
how many boys (or girls) of YOUR HEIGHT, 
standing on one another’s shoulders it would take to 
get this same red ball if each clown was the height of : 


It would take: (circle the number you think is right) 





1. Mother 1 1% 2 2% $3 := 3% etc. through 7 
2. Minister or priest 1 1% 2 2% 3 43% etc. through 7 
3. Father 1 1% 2 2% 3 += 3% etc. through 7 
4. School Principal 1 1% 2 2% $3 += 3% etc. through 7 
5. Teacher 1 1% 2 2% $3 += 3% etc. through 7 
6. Tester .. 11% 2 2% $3 += 3% ete. through 7 


2) Now imagine yourself in the playground playing on 
the seesaw. How many boys (or girls) of YOUR 
OWN WEIGHT would have to be on one side of 
the seesaw to balance it if on the other side of the 
seesaw there were two (2) persons who weigh the 
same as: 

(Same targets and selection scale as for Question 1.)? 


Some 300 Menlo Park, California public school children 
in grades 4-8 were given the test. An estimated self-height 
and self-weight score were computed for each target on which 
actual height and weight information could be obtained. The 
data were coded for IBM sorting, and an IBM card was 
punched for each subject. 


1. We wish to acknowledge the able assistance of Dr. Michael O. 
Lavin in the collection and statistical analysis of these data and to 
thank the Menlo Park, California School administration for coopera- 
tion in the study. 

2. The wording of these questions was worked out with a third- 
grade teacher so that the concepts could be understood by fourth 
graders. 
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“ai : _ function of perceived “power,” the underestimation of self 
f E 2 . . rm 
id iia Bs es ‘x should be even greater in the parochial school students. Table 
entio ar uodlic ‘hO0o ummar . . . = 
: HEIGHT . oe II shows the results obtained from testing some ninety 5th and 
(inches) (pounds) 6th grade children at a parochial school in Palo Alto. 
Target N M o N M o ee, 
1. Mother 215 —3.40 15.96 211 1.85 39.30 Taste II 
. - 9 . - 
2. ore 1 yes — Ss 2 a oT Palo Alto Parochial School Summary 
a. EK piscopa == 30. . “ 4 36. HEIGHT WEIGHT 
b. Presbyterian 37 —3.89 16.72 37 18.03 48.67 (inches) (pounds) 
c. Catholic 41 —7.73 12.23 37 —16.66 27.09 Target N Ml " N Mu o 
3. Father 215 —7.72 14.06 215 — 5.01 38.00 4 : 
4. Principal 272 —5.88 13.12 7s —246 38.73 * a 71 — 6.01 9.20 71 — 56 27.59 
5. Teacher w =i... 2 «hs. a6 * oe ee - a 
6 es 3. Father 73 —10.77 9.98 71 — 8.73 28.15 
A 160 —8.03 14.10 162 — 3.30 35.82 4. Principal 89 — 9.36 9.34 89 7.46 33.59 
B 119 —9.05 13.14 113 —10.96 32.24 5. Teacher 87 — 6.31 10.01 88 84 32.34 
" 5 =i 6. Sunday School 
~ = 7 aj teacher 88 — 9.34 10.24 88 —11.09 31.53 
7. Tester B 89 —10.65 9.66 88 —12.58 29.68 


Table I? shows N’s, means, and standard deviations for 
the six “roles” listed above. The following differences be- 
tween means with respect to height estimates approach statis- 
tical significance: Mother vs. Father, Mother vs. Tester A 
and Tester B, Mother vs. Catholic Priest, Minister or Priest 
vs. Tester B. 

With respect to weight, nearly statistically significant 
differences between means are found in: Presbyterian Minister 
vs. Catholic Priest and Presbyterian Minister vs. Tester B. 

Two common characteristics of the Peruvian and the 
United States public school data may be pointed out. Both 
samples tend to underestimate self-height in relation to the 
targets and objects, and persons or objects having to do with 
the Catholic religion appear to produce the largest self-distor- 
tions in the direction of underestimation of self. 

It should be mentioned that a possible hypothesis to account 
for the results would be that distortion of self is related to the 
degree of familiarity of the subject with the target. Thus, the 
unfamiliar testers in the public school situation produced the 
greatest distortion while mother, possibly the most familiar 
target, produced the least. Such an hypothesis would not ac- 
count, however, for the characteristic underestimation of self. 
This issue is not faced directly here because of the possibility 
that the tester was also a power figure. An obvious control 
would be to study the perception of the same individual in 
multiple roles, for example, the priest who also coaches a team. 


Parochial School Sample 


The finding that the Catholic priest produces a high degree 
of underestimation of self, both in height and weight, on the 
part of Catholic children attending pubic school suggested the 
desirability of an additional sample of grade-school children 
from a parochial school. If the direction of distortion is a 


3. In Tables I and II, N is the number of cases, M is the average 
or mean of the distribution and o is the standard deviation of the 
distribution. 





Again, the self-height differences between Mother and 
Father and Mother and Tester are statistically significant and 
the weight differences are not. Although the differences be- 
tween public school children and parochial school children 
are in general in the predicted direction, i.e., toward even 
larger underestimation of self, they are not statistically 
significant. 


Conclusion 


Although the results presented here are exploratory and 
incomplete, the technique appears to get at an area of psycho- 
logical adjustment most difficult to measure objectively. The 
hypothesis that perceived “power” differences influence the 
self-image with respect to judgments of self-height and weight, 
although not proven by the data presented, appears to be 
possible to demonstrate by means of a technique similar to the 
one used in this study. 

In addition to studies directed at the control of the influence 
on body-image judgments of the standard perceptual illusions, 
it will be appropriate to investigate in detail the factors within 
any culture that account for various degrees of distortion 
characteristically ascribed to such closely related features of 
body-image as height, weight, strength and endurance. 
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Minutes of the 1958 Annual Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting was held on Friday, April 
4, 1958, 11:00 a.m. in the Hiawatha Room of the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, New York. Nicholas J. Demerath presided. 
Forty-seven members were present. 


1. Dr. Demerath opened the meeting with a discussion of 
the organization of the Society, illustrated by diagram, and 
discussed the functions of the various officers and committees. 


2. Editor’s Report. During the past year, there has been a 
marked improvement in both the quantity and quality of 
articles submitted for publication, thanks to the vigorous 
efforts of members of the Editorial Board. The flow of good 
material is now such that we can print five issues in the coming 
year, in order to catch up with our publication dates—provid- 
ing we can finance the extra issue, and the financing seems 
well-nigh assured. 

Volume 16, No. 4, a special 48-page issue on “Mental 
Health and Preventive Medicine” edited by George Winokur, 
has been financed by a $2500 grant from the Grant Foun- 
dation. The grant covers not only printing but also promo- 
tional expenses to bring the issue particularly to the attention 
of psychiatrists, social psychologists, public health physicians, 
and others interested in the topics covered. 

Volume 17, No. 1 [this issue] features the Wenner-Gren- 
sponsored symposium on “Values in Action.” A grant from 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research 
enables us to send this issue free to all members of the 
American Anthropological Association in the United States. 
We hope that this sample will lead to an increase in our 
membership among anthropologists. 

During 1959, we will print a special issue on “Human 
Problems of Industrialization in French Canada.” We will 
attempt to provide an understanding of a society undergoing 
rapid change. The issue will include articles on changes in 
the community, educational systems, political organization, 
industry, and unions. Emile Gosselin of Laval University is 
chairman of an editorial committee for this issue. 

In 1960, we will print a special issue on cultural, political, 
and economic change in Africa south of the Sahara. The issue 
will be edited by Horace Miner, former president of the 
Society, who is spending the year 1957-58 doing research in 
Nigeria. 

Several possibilities are under consideration for a special 
issue in 1961, but no decision has yet been made. 

We are also considering the possibility of printing research 
monographs, perhaps one a year, to be sent free to members 
and sold to non-members. We hope this additional service will 
increase our membership. However, the project depends upon 
special financing for each monograph, since the present income 
from members will not meet additional printing costs. 

Richard Adams, editor of the proposed volume of field re- 
search methods, based on articles from Human Organization 
has spent half of the past academic year on a project in Latin 
America. He expects to resume work on the volume when 


he returns to Michigan State University this fall. He is being 
assisted on the project by Iwao Ishino. 

It was moved and seconded that the Editor’s report be 
accepted as presented. The motion was passed unanimously. 

3. Treasurer's Report. In the absence of Dr. Guzé, Dr. 
Whyte read the report. In addition to the report for the year 
from April 1, 1957 to March 31, 1958, the six-month state- 
ment for April 1, 1956 to September 30, 1956 not presented 
last year was included. ‘The past financial statement and mem- 
bership figures are printed below. The financial statement for 
1957-58 is included on page 47 of this issue. 





The Society for Applied Anthropology 
Expenses 
April 1, 1956 to September 30, 1956 
Salary: 
&. Purcell (53 mos.)--gross pay $2,475.00 
##Jnauthorized disbursement 50.00 $2,525.00 


B. H. Smith -- net cash 126.83 $2,651.83 
Printing and Mailing 2,050.91 
Rent =~ 5 months # $185.00 925.00 
Velephone 292.56 


Other Taxes, including $201.51 paid to the 


Director of Internal Kevenue probably for payroll tax 277.01 
Expenses of annual meeting 150.96 
Mimeograph expense 103.91 
Postage 18,86 
Stationery 26.55 
Miscellaneous 105.40 

Total $6,582.99 


# Report submitted by David B. Hertz: 
#eReimbursement of $50.00 from E. Purcell for error noted has 
been received. 


The Society for Applied Anthropology 
Cash Reconciliation 
April 1, 1956-September 30, 1956 


Balance, April 1, 1956 $3,683.22 
Receipts -- dues and subscriptions 4,350.56 
Expenditures (6,582.99 


Reduction in liability to E. D..Chapple 


for travel advances from $680.2) to $49.60 630.6l) 


—L §30.6h) 


Balance, September 30, 1956, including $49.60 





travel advance to &, DL. Chapple $ 980.15 
Balance, 9/30/56 per -ianufacturer's Trust Co. $1,195.95 
Checks outstanding ons, ieB0 


Cash Balance (above) $ 980.15 
* Report submitted by David », Hertz 
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Membership Analysis--March 15, 1958 
Student Total Income 


Active Subscribing 





U. S. (Indiv.) 27h 332 153 759 $4643.00 
Foreign ( Indiv.) 8 60 8 76 448.00 
Institutions-U.S, --- 368 --- 368 2208.00 

Foreign -- sh --- Wy 861,.00 
Totals 282 - 90, 161 1347 $8163.00 


Exchange Subscriptions 33 


Total Current Mailing Idst..cccccccccccccccccce 2300 


#Final bills mailed Jamary, 1958: 102 
(mailing stencils removed) 


New Members since September, 1956 





Active Subscribing Student Total 

U. S. (Indiv. ) 48 98 77 223 
Foreign (Indiv. ) iN 20 4 25 
Institutions-U.S, == 70 -- 70 
For. <= 41 -- 41 

Total 52 229 78 359 


Cancellations since Sept. 1956.secere.. 64 
"Lost" or unpaid since Sept. 1956...0. 63 
127 
#102 





Dr. Whyte explained the financial statement and member- 
ship figures. Increased membership in the Society has largely 
been the result of promotion for the special issue on Latin 
America. The membership figures represent a true picture of 
the Society’s position since non-paying members have been 
dropped. 

The Latin-American issue has accounted for a little over 
$5,000 in income. We have paid for six issues of H1uman 
Organization during the past year. The Society’s improved 
financial position is accounted for by the sale of the Latin- 
American issue and the help received from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation with its grant of $1,000. 

A sound financial condition for the Society, however, de- 
pends on getting membership figures to the point where dues 
will support four issues of Zuman Organization a year. 

It was moved and seconded that the Treasurer’s report be 
accepted as presented. The motion was passed unanimously. 


4. Executive Committee’s Report. The report was presented 
by Nicholas J. Demerath. He expressed the appreciation of the 
Executive Committee for the acumen of the editor, both edi- 
torially and in the business sense. With the current improve- 
ment of our financial position, the problem facing the Society 


is the enlargement of the membership to about 1800 or 2000— 
a point where we will be financially self-supporting. The 
Executive Committee is in agreement that we need a more 
diversified appeal to younger scientists. There is a feeling 
that the social anthropologists, physical anthropologists, etc. 
of the younger generation have no home with reference to the 
study of change and that we should be able to fill this need by 
finding new directions to interest them. It is felt that these 
new directions should include international affairs, health and 
welfare, etc. Such new directions can assume concrete shape 
through programs of the annual meeting and the journal. 

One of the first items of business for the new Executive 
Committee will be to review the by-laws of the Society and 
bring duties and functions of officers in line with actual 
practice. This and the problem of increasing membership, it 
is hoped, will be examined critically by new officers with the 
expectation that they will have suggestions ready for con- 
sideration at next year’s annual meeting. 

The Executive Committee wished to thank John Bennett, 
program chairman, the participants of this meeting; also the 
local arrangements committee and Dean Cleveland of Syra- 
cuse University for their hospitality ; and the Onondaga Hotel 
staff. 

A motion for this expression of gratitude was moved, 
seconded, and passed unanimously. 


5. Affiliated Societies. Report was made by John Gillin on a 
meeting of the Mental Health Association at the Josiah Macy 
Foundation in New York City, which he attended as the 
representative of the Society. This year has been designated 
as Mental Health Year. The idea is to have each country 
have its mental health committee and board. Twenty-two 
other organizations were represented at the meeting. Dr. 
Gillin is now a member of a nine-man group making plans for 
the coming Mental Health Year. 

6. Election of Officers. Solon T. Kimball (for Dr. Guzé 
who was absent) read the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee (Drs. Whyte, Guzé, and Demerath). The slate of 
offices and members nominated to those offices, is: 


President (1-year term) ; C. W. M. Hart, University of 
Wisconsin 

Vice President (1-year term) ; John Gillin, University 
of North Carolina 

Regional Vice Presidents: 
East: Wilton Dillon, Phelps Stokes Fund 
Mid-West: Richard Adams, Michigan State Uni- 

versity 

West: William Kelly, University of Arizona 

Member, Executive Committee (3-year term) ; Nicholas 
J. Demerath, Washington University. 


There were no nominations from the floor. It was moved 
and seconded that the slate be accepted as presented. A unani- 
mous ballot was cast. 

Dr. Demerath turned the meeting over to Dr. Hart who 
expressed his appreciation at being elected. He expressed, too, 
the appreciation of the members of the Society for the efforts 
of the outgoing President. A motion to this effect was moved, 
seconded, and passed unanimously. 

Dr. Hart announced that the University of Wisconsin 
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would like to have the Society hold its annual meeting in 
Madison next year. The Physical Anthropologists and the 
Central States Anthropological Association are planning to 
meet in Madison and it might be possible for our Society to 
arrange its meeting at the same time. 

Drs. Gordon Macgregor and Margaret Lantis, and others, 
are planning a joint session with the AAA at the Association’s 
meeting in Washington in the Fall. 


The meeting was adjourned until 2:00 p.m. with the report 
of the Advisory Committee as the first order of new business. 


When the meeting resumed at 2 o'clock, the report of the 
Advisory Committee was presented by Charles Loomis. It con- 
sisted of two parts. The first part was a summary of suggested 
directions in which the Society might move and of alternative 
possibilities for future expansion. The Advisory Committee 
asked the membership present to express their views freely 
and a lively and frank discussion of the aims and activities of 
the Society took place, in which most of the members present 
took part. (No formal action arose out of this discussion, but 
in view of its importance and the value to the Executive of 
the numerous suggestions made from the floor, a resumé of it 
will be made in an early issue of Human Organization.) 

The meeting then turned to the second part of the Advisory 
Committee’s report, which raised the question of the advis- 
ability of the Society, either alone or in company with other 
applied social science societies, taking such actions as the issu- 
ing of press statements on public questions, making representa- 
tions to governmental or official bodies and allied activities. 
This matter also led to a lively and widely representative 
discussion from the floor. The Advisory Committee did not 
present any motion, but asked for guidance from the member- 
ship to the Executive Committee. Various motions were 
offered from the floor but these covered such a wide range of 
verbal forms and substantive content that at 4 o’clock it was 
moved to adjourn until the evening so that the scheduled 


sessions could proceed. This motion carried unanimously. 

During the recess, the President appointed a Drafting Com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. Loomis, Dupree, and Price to 
prepare a resolution that would seem to represent a consensus 
of the motions offered during the afternoon session. 

At 10 o’clock the meeting resumed and the Drafting Com- 
mittee presented the following resolution as best expressing 
the type of advice which the membership present wished to 
give to the Executive Committee. 


Resolution 


WHEREAS 

the primary object of the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology is the promotion of scientific investigation of the 
principles controlling the relations of human beings to 
one another, and the encouragement of the wide applica- 
tion of these principles to practical problems, 


BE IT RESOLVED 

that the executive committee of the Society is directed 
to take those steps it deems proper, within the context of 
the Society’s constitution and by-laws, to stimulate fur- 
ther development and use of the applied social sciences in 
education, in research, and in the implementation of 
public policy. 


This resolution was formally moved for the Drafting 
Committee by Mr. Loomis and after a brief debate was 
passed by a large majority. 

It was moved and seconded that letters of appreciation be 
sent to Chancellor Tolley, Dean Cleveland, Douglas Haring, 
Earl Bell and members of the local arrangements committee 
of Syracuse University to express the gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of the Society for the pleasant reception and efficient 
preparations for the meeting. The motion was passed unani- 
mously. 

No further business being introduced the meeting adjourned 
at 10:30 p.m. 
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News and Notes 


The 1959 Annual Meeting of the Society for Applied An- 
thropology will be held at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, on May 14-16, 1959. It will be of 
interest to members of the Society to know that the American 
Society of Physical Anthropologists and the Central States 
Anthropological Society will be meeting in Madison at the 
same time. 

The World Federation for Mental Health has designated 
1960 as the First World Mental Health Year. Mental Health 
Year will cover, as the IGY did, an 18-months’ period— 
January 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961—and will culminate in the 
Fifth International Congress on Mental Health to be held in 
Paris in August, 1961. The Executive Board of WF MH has 
established a Committee to plan for the First Mental Health 
Year, the initial members of which are: 


Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith, United States, Chairman 
Dr. John R. Rees, ex-officio, England 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, Canada 

Dr. Paul Sivadon, France 


Information on the United States effort may be obtained 
from the U.S. Office of the Federation: 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 19, New York. 

The Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, 218 E. 70th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y., announces that funds have been 
made available to finance the quarterly publication of the 
International Research Newsletter in Mental Health. Con- 
tributions and comments will be welcomed; also the names of 
workers who may wish to receive the Newsletter. 

New Publication: The Folklore and Folk Music Archivist, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, March, 1958. A quarterly bulletin devoted to 
the collection, documentation, indexing, and cataloguing of 


folklore and folk music. The Archivist is a joint publication 
of the Folklore Archives and the Archives of Folk and Primi- 
tive Music, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Cor- 
respondence should be directed to the editor, George List. 

In an effort to assess the impact of technology on society, 
a group of interested scholars have joined to form the Society 
for the History of Technology. The Society will sponsor 
meetings at which various aspects of technological history will 
be investigated and will publish a quarterly journal, Tech- 
nology and Culture, devoted to the study of the development 
of technology and its relations with society and culture. The 
Society expects to begin publication of Technology and 
Culture in the Fall of 1959. Applications for charter mem- 
bership ($10.00) in the Society for the History of Technology 
should be sent to Professor Melvin Kranzberg, Room 315, 
Main Building, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

Roy E. Carter, Jr., research professor in the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, has 
been named professor and director of the Research Division, 
University of Minnesota School of Journalism. 

John M. Roberts, Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has been named Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Cornell University. 

The American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service has announced the appointment of Dr. Wayland 
Zwayer as Executive Secretary, succeeding Mr. Wm. Nor- 
wood Collison. 

Saint Louis University announced the reorganization of 
the department formerly titled Department of Sociology to 
include an anthropology program. The department is now 
called the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. Dr. 
Clement S. Mihanovich continues as Chairman. 








